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(> We should de injustice to our feelings, did we not make a grateful ten- 
der of our thanks for the very liberal patronage which has flown in upon us 
during the last month, ar evidenced by the table of receipts inserted on our 
last page. Although complimentary to ourgelves and contributors, we parti- 
cularly rejoice in it, as affording evidence of the awakened zeal of our farmers 
for the improvement of the soil and of the mind. 


HINTS IN REGARD TO THE CORN CROP. 

The experience of the last two years has been sufficient to ad- 
monish us, that without due precaution, our crops of Indian corn 
will not pay for the labor bestowed on the culture ; and yet, that 
where due attention has been paid to soil, manure, seed and har- 
vesting, the return has been bountiful, notwithstanding bad sea- 
sons. Having been uniformly successful, in the culture of this 
crop, we feel justified in repeating some leading directions for its 
managément. 

Soil.—It is in vain to attempt to raise Indian corn, in this lati- 
tude, in seasons like the two last, upon stiff clays, or upon thin 
soils of a looser quality reposing upon a clay or hardpan subsoil, 
or without manuring for the crop; for although the plants will 
grow, the product will not repay the expense of culture, unless 
they produce a good crop; and it costs but little more to take care 
of a good than ofa poor crop. The first are not adapted to the crop 
at any season. On thin soils, having a level surface, the rains set- 
tle and remain upon the subsoil} where the roots penetrate for food, 
and cause a cool temperature in the early part of the season, when 
the plants stand most in need of warmth. If soils of either of the 
above kinds are employed, the land should be thrown into ridges, 
ten or twelve feet broad, in the direction of the slope of the field. 
But sandy and gravelly lands, and light loams, are decidedly best 
for corn. The soil must be dry. 

Preparation.—A young clover ley, one or two years old, is the 
best. preparation for corn. No grass ley should be cross-ploughed 
for this crop. If the sod is tender, and the texture of the soil light, 
the ploughing and harrowing should immediately precede the plant- 
ing. If the sod is old and tough, the ground should be ploughed 
the preceding autumn, and harrowed, and harrowed again, on the 
eve of planting. The furrow slice should not be Jaid flat, as in this 
case the water, if in excess, reposes upon the surface, but lapped, 
so that each furrow forms a sort of under-drain, for the surp!us water 
to pass off. The plough should be set, where the soil wil] admit of 
it, to turn a furrow six inches deep and eight or nine wide ; the work 
should be well done, no balks made, and the manure and grass com- 
pletely buried, though an extra hand should be required. The 
whole ground should be turned over, that it may be broken and ren- 
dered pervious to the tender roots of the young plants. To cut 
and cover will not answer, as it breaks up and pulverizes but half of 
the soil. 

Manure.—Unfermentei stable and yard manure is decidedly pre- 
ferable, if spread broadcast, as it always should be, and thoroughly 
buried with the plough. It keeps the soil open, and permeable to 
heat, air and moisture, the agents of nutrition ; it imparts warmth 
to the soil while —ee the process of fermentation, and it af- 
fords the best food for the crop. This we know is downright heresy 
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to some; but all we ask of these sceptics is, that they will make 
the experiment, even on half an acre, and credit their own senses 
in the result. We mean this hint particularly for our friends in 
Otsego, Oneida and Madison, whose practice of yarding their dung 
in summer hes heretofore excited our notice and ourwonder. Ma- 
nure cannot be applied to any crop so profitably as to this, and 
should ~w be used upon it. 

Variety—The twelve rowed corn, called the Dutton corn, is the 
earliest for field culture, that we know of, and we think it the best. 
We have raised it sixteen years, and the crop has never been in- 
jured by the early frosts. It has been widely disseminated, and 
seed, we presume, may be obtained in almost every ccunty in the 
northern states. 

Preparation of seed.—Our practice is to turn upon the seed the 
evening before planting, water nearly in a boiling state. This 
thoroughly saturates the seed, induces an incipient germination, 
and causes the corn to sprout quick. The next morning we take 
half a pint of tar for half a bushel of seed, put it into an iron ves- 
sel with water, and heat it till the tar is dissolved, and the liquid 
becomes tar water. It is then turned upon the seed and well stir- 
red. It adheres to the grain, and gives it a thin transparent coat- 
ing. The tar serves a double purpose ; it prevents an excess of 
moisture ss and rotting the seed, if the weather or soil are 
cold and wet, and it preserves it from the depredations of birds, 
&c. which prey upon it. After the seed is taken from the 
steep, where we never leave it more than 15 hours, as much ground 
gypsum is mixed with it as will adhere to the kernels. The gyp- 
sum prevents the kernels adhering to each other, and favors the 
after growth of the crop. Ashes or lime may be substituted for 
gypsum. The seed should be planted while it is moist, and imme- 
diately covered. It should not be long exposed to the sun. 

Distance in planting.—This must depend upon the variety culti- 
vated, and the richness of the soi]. The Dutton is of dwarf growth, 
and upon wel! manured land may be planted at three feet each way, 
or three by two and a half. Sovthern corn, and some old varieties 
in the north, grow taller, and require more room. As a certain 
quantum of food is required to bring each stock to maturity, poor- 
ly manured ground cannot feed so many stocks as that which is 
highly manured. 

Quantity of seed and covering.—From using too little seed, and a 
recklessness in covering it, many corn fields are deficient one half 
of what ought to grow upon them. We drop six to eight kernels 
in a hill, and take special care to have it covered only with fine 
mould. If dung, sods, sticks or stones are placed upon the hill, it 
partially or wholly prevents the plants coming. If burried too 
deep, the seed may rot before the soil is warm enough to induce 
germination ; if too shallow, it may lack moisture. These are lit- 
tle matters, though they havea great influence upon the profits of 
the crop. The extra expense that would be incurred to do these 
things perfect, might be four quarts of seed and one day’s labor to 
the acre—and the advantages would often be the doubling of the 
crop. ‘T'wo inches is a sufficient covering, if the hill is trodden 
upon, as it should be, by the planter, to compress the earth and pre- 
serve its moisture. 

After culture.—In this the plough should not be used if the corn 
harrow and cultivator can be had, and if used, should not be suf- 
fered to penetrate the soil more than two or three inches. The 
plough tears the roots, turns up and wastes the manure, and in- 
creases the injuries of drought. The main object is to extirpate 
weeds, and to keep the surface mellow and open, that the heat, air 
end moisture may exert the better their kind influences upon the ve- 
getable matterin the soil, in converting it into nutriment for the crop. 
The oftener the cultivator is made to pass between the rows, there- 
fore, the better; though ordinarily but two dressings are given to 
the crop. At the first dressing with the hand hoe, the plants are 
reduced to four, or three, in a hill, the surface is broken among the 
plants, the weeds carefully extirpated, and a little fresh mould ga- 
thered to the hill. At the second dressing, a like process is ob- 





served, taking care that the earthing shall not exceed one inch and a 
half, that the hill be broad and flat, and that the earth for this pur- 
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pose be not taken from one place, but gathered from the surface 
between the rows, where it has been loosened by the cultivator. 

Harvesting.—The crop should be cut up at the ground as soon 
as the grain is glazed, or as soon as it will do to top, and, without 
being laid on the ground, set immediately in stooks. There are 
four substantial reasons for adopting this mode of harvesting. It 
secures the crop from the destructive effects of frost; it quadru- 
ples the value of the fodder; it clears the ground early for a fall 
crop, and it saves labor in harvesting ; and, we may add a fifth, it 
makes a better crop of grain, under any contingency, than when 
it is topped in the old way. We are cenfident of this last fact.— 
The grain continues to profit by the elaborated sap in the cut 
stocks, while it does not profit by the unelaborated sap, below the 
ear, in the topped corn. 

Husking and cribbing.—The ears should be gathered from the 
stocks, and the latter stacked, as soon as they have become euffi- 
ciently re | and cured, as unnecessary exposure to the weather is 
prejudicia] to both the grain and the forage. From two to three 
weeks generally suffices to effect these objects. The corn may be 
picked off and carried to the barn, and it should be husked within 
24 or 36 hours thereafter, and before the least heat is perceptible 
in the pile, and the stocks bound and placed in small stacks, so as 
to expose all the butts, which have become saturated with moisture 
by standing on the ground, to the drying influence of the sun and 
ta mag the stacks topped, or covered with straw, so as to shed 
rain. After a fortnight or so, they may be carried, in a dry state, 
to the barn. When picking the corn from the stalks, the best seed 
ears should be selected, and immediately braided, and hung in an 
airy loft. The corn should be exposed, after being husked, upon 
the barn floor, to the drying influence of the winds, and it may re- 
quire to be turned over and stirred, til] the cod is thoroughly dried. 
If this is wet, when cribbed, fermentation may ensue, or a frost may 
follow, sufficient to congeal the moisture in the cob, either of which 
will impair the quality of the grain, and destroy its germinating 
principle. ; 

In sorting the corn, we make three parcels, viz. sound grain for the 
crib, pig corn, embracing the ripened but defective ears, and the 
truly soft and smutty ears, which are not husked, but thrown by for 
immediate use. The silk and husks are carefully separated from 
the two first parcels, as they imbibe moisture, induce mouldiness, 
and afford building materials for mice. We also separate the grain- 
less tips and stems of that which we place in cribs, for the like rea- 
sons, and to preserve the grain in a sound bright condition. 

The forage from the corn crop, when saved in the manner we have 
directed, is an excellent fodder for neat cattle, if cut for feeding 
out. We have used it inthis way, exclusive of hay, for two years, and 
find it answers all the purposes of hay. Our practice is to cut a 
quantity, to mix with it bran, or roots, cut up, when we have them, 
and to sprinkle the mass with brine, and to feed in mangers. 


THE GARDEN 

Will now begin to require the attentive care of those who mean 
to profit by its riches, or derive pleasure from its floral beauties and 
fragrance. ' 

The first object should be, to render the garden soil dry and 
rich. The first may be effected, where necessary, by under-drains, 
the second by manures. ‘The next, to have the soil we!l prepared 
by digging, or thorough ploughing, for the garden crops, and always 
to plant, sow and transplant upon the fresh stirred soil. In the 
culture, three cardinal rules should be observed: 1. Never suffer 
plants to grow too close, so as to prevent a full development of, 
growth ; 2. Never suffer weeds to rob them of their food; and 
3. Keep the surface of the soil loose, that it may be permeable to 
the influence of the sun and atmosphere. Having spoken in our 
last of the modes of propagating, planting and pruning trees and 
shrubs, we will now make a few remarks upon the culture of culi- 
nary vegetables and herbaceous plants. atl, ae: 

arly crops.—About the 15th to 25th April, in this latitude, is a 
proper time to sow in a hot-bed, for the construction and manage- 
ment of which see last vol. seeds of plants wanted for early use, 
and of such as require to be started early to bring them to due ma- 
turity; of the first may be mentioned Icttuces, early cabbage, cress, 
&c. and of the latter, peppers, tomatos, egg plants, &c.—and if 
flowers are to be cultivated, astors, balsams, marygolds, coxcombs, 
xeranthemums, amaranthus, &c. may be added. All these may be 
sown in a frame of three sashes, sufficient for an ordinary garden. 














Cucumbers require a distinct frame. As soon as the season is suf- 
ficiently advanced, the plants of lettuce, pepper, &c. may be trans- 
ferred trom the hot-bed to the open ground. Where no hot-bed is 
provided, the hardier kinds of these seeds may be sown, together 
with cellery, in a warm protected border, during the period alrea- 
dy indicated, and the tenderer ones early in May. ‘There may al- 
so be sown in the open ground, as soon as the soil is sufficiently 
dry and warm, spinach, early beets, peas, radishes, a few carrots, 
Windsor beans ; and in the latter part of the month, kidney beans 
and potatoes, for early use. The main onion crop may be put in 
about the 25th April, and the main crop of beets, carrots and pars- 
nips the first fifteen days in May. It is desirable that these seeds 
should not be deposited until the temperature of the soil is such as 
to induce a prompt germination. 

In planting, the rule we have Jaid down, will require the drills 
for small seeds to be at least twelve inches apart, and that the plants 
in the drills be thinned as soon as they are out of danger. Drills 
are made with a hoe, a stick, a drill-barrow, and with various con- 
trivances of the gardener. 

In covering, the great point is to give them no more earth than is 
required to secure to them a proper degree of moisture until their 
roots have got a firm hold of the soil—for heat and air are as es- 
sential to growth as moisture is. For this reason the earth is ge- 
nerally pressed upon small seeds, superficially buried, with a roll- 
er, hoe, or by other means, to prevent an excess of evaporation. 

When early corn, planted the last of April, breaks the ground, 
which will seldom happen here. before the 12th or 15th May, it shows 
a temperature in the soil suitable for the growth of cucumbers, me- 
lons and other vines, Lima beans, and all tender annual products, 
and this will be the best guide for planting them. 

Of the perennials useful in the garden, asparagus may be classcd 
as among the most valuable. The seed may be sown in drills, on 
a well prepared bed of earth, like beets, and at the same time. It 
well taken care of the ~y will be fit to cut for the table the third 
year, and the bed will last fifteen or twenty years. Rhubarb, or 
the pie plant, comes next in usefulness. It furnishes an excellent 
material for tarts and pies for two or three months, and until gar- 
den fruits come in use, and its use is highly conducive to health. 
It is propagated by offsets, or by seed, which latter ripens in August, 
and may be then sown. A dozen plants, in good ground, will suf- 
fice for a family. It requires no care except in keeping down 
weeds. Its main leaves spring from the crown like those of the 
burdock. There is a giant variety, a hybrid, of very large growth, 
which does not produce seed. 

Among the culinary and medicinal plants, easily cultivated, and 
always useful, may be named parsley, a biennial, summer savory, 
an annual, and thyme, balm, cammomile, mint, tansy, hyssop, rue, 
sage, a and wormwood, all perennials. A few plants of each 
of these will suffice. They may be planted in a border. They 
should be gathered for winter use when in bloom, and hung up to 
dry in the shade. 

Biennial plants intended for seed, as cabbage, ruta baga, carrots, 
beets, onions, parsnips, &c. should be planted out this month, tak- 
ing care not to plant out any two species of the same genus, or 
kinds that will mix, in the same enclosure. The cabbage will spoil 
the turnip, and vice versa; and al] the species and varieties of the 
same family will mix and destroy the distinctive character of each 
other’s seeds. As the plants advance in growth, they should be 
secured from falling by being tied to stakes, or by other efficient 
means. 

The same rules apply to flowering as to other plants, in regard 
to sowing, transplanting, cultivating and seeding—with this diffe- 
rence, that flowers being here the main object, those will be mul- 
tiplied, in a measure, in proportion to the diminished growth of the 
stock ; that is, they will be increased by transplanting, in such spe- 
cies as will bear this operation. They must have room to flower 
well; and aljl plants having inferior flowers must be eradicated 
early, if we would secure good seed. 

The tools employed in garden work may be the ordinary tools of 
the farm—such as a spade, rake, hoe, &c. but a garden line, an 
iron rake, a skim hoe, either the Dutch shove hoe, or the turnip 
draw hoe, figured at p. 50, vol. 1, of the Cultivator, and which may 
be made to any required breadth, may assist to give symmetry to 
the garden, and to abridge its labors. 

e will repeat, that most plants, in order to develope their ex- 
cellencics, require a clean rich soil, pulvurent and dry—with room 
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enough for their roots to gather food from below, and for their stems 
and branches to have the full benefit of the sun and air above ground. 

In the cares of the garden and farm, let no one forget, at this 
season, to plant shade and ornamental trees about his house and 
court yard. They will add much to his personal comfort, much to 
the beauty of his mansion, and much to the intrinsic value of his 
estate. 


ITALIAN AND SIBERIAN SPRING WHEAT. 

There seems to be two kinds of spring wheat of great repute in 
Oneida county, the Italian and Siberian, which we have till now 
supposed to be identical, and which circumstance led us in our last 
to denominate the whole Siberian wheat. The kind noticed by Mr. 
Hathaway, is alledged to have come from Florence, and is called 
Italian. We have received a sample from Dr. Goodsell, of Utiea, 
said to have come from Switzerland, which is denominated Sibe- 
rian. So that although we supposed that there was but one Dro- 
mio, it turns out that we have a Dromio of Ephesus and a Dromio 
of Syracuse—a new wheat from Siberia and a new wheat from 
Italy. We have samples of both before us, and find there is a 
marked difference between the two. The Siberian is the largest 
berry, and the dullest color. The Italian the smallest and bright- 
est grain. 

The character of the Italian wheat has been already given by 
Mr. Hathaway. That of the Siberian we derive from Dr. Good- 
sell, of Utica. It is prolific, the Doctor’s Siberian having given a 
third greater product than his common spring wheat; and one of 
his neighbors considers its product double. Mr. Tower, near 
Deanville, as we are advised by a gentleman from that place, rais- 
ed 160 bushels on four acres last summer. It makes a heavy re- 
turn in flour—Dr. Goodsell having obtained 50 lbs. 6 oz. from a 
bushel—2 Ibs. 6 oz. above the standard of good winter wheat. It is 
believed it will escape the ravages of the grain worm, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being a Jate variety—a gentleman from RKensse 
laerville, who has raised it, assuring us that it ripens very late.— 
Both kinds are in great demand, and have been purchased up at $3 
per bushel. Our neighbor Thorburn, the seedsman, has procured a 
few bushels of the Italian, at an expense of about $4.50, and 
sells it at $5. We intend to try both kinds. 


Brooks’ Silk Spinner and Twister, deserves a further notice from 
our hands, because we think it ranks among the most useful improve- 
ments of the day, and is calculated greatly to facilitate our progress 
inthe silk business. Letit be remembered, that very little instruc- 
tion is required to qualify a woman to usc it; that it is equally 
adapted to the fabrication of sewing silk, twist, or to a thread for 
any required fabric, and that it produces all these, as far as we can 
judge, in a perfect manner. Now the question is, what will it 
earn, in a silk family, or a silk neighborheod? For now-a-days, 
profit is the great desideratum. In this matter, we shall speak on 
the authority of the patentee, a very unassuming, intelligent, and, 
we believe, honest member of the society of Friends, or Quakers. 
He says it is a moderate day’s work to spin and twist half a bush- 
el of cocoons into sewing silk, and that the fair average product 
of these cocoons hans) os 175 skeins of sewing silk, worth now, 
at wholesale price, five cents the skein. The highest price of co- 
coons is $4 per bushel. Assuming these data, and basing our cal- 
culation upon five bushels of cocoons, which a family of girls’ may 
easily produce every year, let us see what would be the gain) 
which would accrue to this family in five years, from the use of 
this machine. 

The 25 bushels of cocoons would produce 8,750 skeins 














silk, worth five cents at wholesale,..........-+.++-- 7 50 
From which deduct the wages of a woman, 50 days, at 50 
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Which shows a profit, in buying and using this machine, over 
selling the cocoons, in the smal! quantity of 25 bushels, of $277.50. 
This would require the labor of a woman only ten days in a year, 





or 50 days in the five years. The remainder of the time, to any 
extent required, might be as profitably applied, in working up the 
cocoons of the neighborhood, of the town, or of the county; and 
the value of the machine would be yet but little impaired by these 
earnings! Every silk district should have one of Brooke’ machines. 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 

The Dutch, celebrated as well for their prudence as their thrift, 
have a maxim, that “no one is ever ruined who keeps good accounts.” 
The maxim 1s so-generally revered,that we find the manufacturer , 
the merehant, and the lawyer generally adhering to its suggestions, 
and keeping accurate accounts of their receipts and expenditures. 
Those in these employments who do fail, either neglect the pre- 
caution, or are reckless of the consequences of failure ; for if they 
are conscious, as al] should be, that they live within their income, a 
‘failure will seldom occur. The rule applies with equal force to 
the farmer. If he keeps an accurate account of his receipts and 
expenditures, he knows what are his resources—what the profit 
or loss of his business—at the close of every year ;—he can gra- 
duate his family and other expenses accordingly, and if he cannot 
command success, he can merit it, by a course of industry and 
economy, which will never fail to secure him friends in time of 
need. 

By keeping accounts, the farmer is able to ascertain the adapta- 
ition of his farm to particular crops, or kinds of stock ; to deter- 
mine upon the relative advantages of each, and to vary them ac- 
cording to circumstances. The keeping of accounts has a moral 
effect. It prevents procrastination, the “thief of time.” The 
very consciousness that a man has to make entries of every thing 
that he does, keeps his attention alive as to what he is todo; and the 
‘act of making those entriés, is the best possible training to produce 
‘active and pains-taking habits. 

Keeping farm accounts is an incumbent duty to our children. It 
teaches them business habits—makes them acquainted with the na- 
ture and value of property, of various kinds—inculcates lessons of 
|industry and prudence—and gives a value and a zest tothe comforts 
— pleasures which are the reward of their personal care and in- 
| dustry. 

| We have met with no form which we deem suited to the condi. 
|tion of our farmers. But of such high importance do we consider 
\the keeping of farm accounts, that we venture to recommend a 
\model, sensible, however, of its imperfections, and would respect- 
|fully beg of gentlemen more competent than ourselves in the matter, 
|to favor us with a better plan. 

| We will take for our illustration, a farm of 100 acres, Of this, 
‘adiagram or map is to be made, each subdivision numbered, and 
‘its contents, in acres, noted. The objects of keeping a journal 
|may be one or all of the following :— 

1. To ascertain the nett annual profits of the entire farm; 

2. The profits of each crop, or field, or course of crops; 

3. The profits of each species, or of the entire farm stock, and 

4. The expenditures and income of the family. 

The farm is charged with all expenditures made for its improve- 
ment and culture, including stock, labor, board, dung, taxes, new 
implements, interest on its estimated value, ten per cent for wear 
and tear on old implements and tools. And it may, in like man- 
ner, be credited with all its annual products, whether sold or con- 
sumed in the family—and with the increased value of its stock, 
improvements, &c. 

If it is desired to know the profits of a field for a single year, or 
during a course of crops, the labor, dung, seed, &c. expended up- 
on it, should be charged to it; and it should be credited with the 
products, whether grain, grass or pasture. 

Where it is desired to know the profits upon stock generally, 
or upon a particular kind, this head may be charged with purchas- 
es and keep, snd credited by sales of animals, increased value and 
products, as butter, cheese, wool, meat, &c. sold or consumed in 
the family. 

The fourth object is one of interest to every prudent manager, 
who would cbserve the golden rule, fo live within his income. A 
| knowledge of one’s actual income, and of the expenditures of his 
family are essential in every well ordered household. The family 
account should exhibit the total expenditures for the family, whe- 
ther for food, clothing, pleasure, furniture, schooling, &c. and tha 
labor of the family upon the farm, and the board of the workmen, 

















and interest and dividends upon vested capital. 
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All these matters may be entered in a diary or journa!, in a few 
minutes each uay, and at the end of the year, posted under the four 
leading heads of. Farm, Crops, Stock and Family, or the second and 
third may be subdivided into single fields and for the different kinds 
of stock. The footings will show the relative profits or loss under 
each head. Where the account is posted to the fields separately, 
the relative advantages of the different courses may be determined 
at the termination of the course. Minute details are not required. 
The total expense of putting in a crop may be comprised in one 
charge, harvesting and housing in another, and threshing and 
marketing in athird. The value of the total product of a field 
may also form one entry. The object is to enable the proprietor 
to come to some pretty accurate result. 

We give the following as the forms of books which we have 
atopted, A quire of pres may be ruled to this or any other form 
by the farmer himself, and may be covered and stitched by the 





wife. 
FORM OF A FARM JOURNAL. 
1837 \No. 1, Dr.|To 40 loads manure, at 88.......+e+e vas cone $40);00 
May 15. |Stock, Cr.|By 10 lambs sold, at 12s...4. ..eeee see ecece 15/00 


Family,Dr |'T'o 20 bushels wheat, at $2 per bushel, .......} 40/00 
Farm, Dr.|'To cash paid J. B. for 8 mo. labor, at $12,.....| 96)00 
Dec. 1..{No. 1, Cr.|By 200 bushels corn, sold at $l1—stalks $15, ..| 215)00 
Stock, Dr.|To summer keep of 12 cows, at 8s. per mo.7 mo} 84) 00 
Family, Cr|By board of 4 laborers 6 mo. at $2 per week,..} 208/00 
Farm, Cr..|By value of wheat from field No, 2,..+e+sese.-| 304/00 


FORM OF A FARM LEDGER. 


Dr. Farm, Cr. 


fo 30 To cash to A. B. for 6mo |_| fo 12 By 5 tons hay, sold at $20; $100 00 
MOG, ccocsscees os $72)00 | 15/ By 500 lbs. wool, sold at |00 
32)To 2 tone plaster, at $6,| 12)00|) | 50 cents, ...-.+044.| 250/00 
36|To an iron plough, coos] 2 4 seiBy rofits on wheat,No.2| 76)00 

Q 
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7 

1 
40|Cash paid for 20shep,..| 60 20) Profits on rutabaga, No.6} 134/00 

46\To lose on corn crop, in 31'By increase in value of 

tl snconnsenaces. ae | stock, s.cececceeee| 150/00 
47|To taxes paid on farm, ..! 12511 35iBy cash for 6 cows sold, | 140100 
The above forms will serve to explain our views, and may be al- 
tered or improved to suit the taste or business of each individual. 





The Tooth Ache.—A correspondent to the Montreal Herald, states, 
that after suffering excruciating pain from this ache, and having 
tried in vain to obtain ielief, 

“ Betty told me a gentleman had been waiting sometime in the 
parlor, who said he would not detain me half a minute. He came 
—a friend I had not seen for years. He sympathized with me, 
while I briefly told how sadly I was afflicted. 

««¢ My dear friend,’ exclaimed he, ‘I can cure you in ten mi- 
nutes.’ 

«+ How? how? inquired I; ‘do it in pity.’ 

«¢ Instantly,’ said he,— Betty, have you any alum” 

“* Yes.’ 

«+ Bring it, and some common salt.’ 

“ They were produced ; my friend pulverized them, mixed them 
in cqual quantities ; then wet a small piece of cotton, causing the 
mixed powders to adhere, and placed it in my hollow tooth.— 
‘There,’ said he, ‘if that does not cure you, I will forfeit my head. 
You may tell this in Gath, and publish it in Askalon ; the remedy 
is infallible.’ It was so. I experienced a sensation of coldness, 


on applying it, which gradually subsided, and with it, the torment} 


of the tooth ache.” 
Easily tried. 





Farming Implements.—It will have been seen, by the last Cul- 
tivator, that the State Agricultural Society have appointed a 
board of examiners, comprising men of science, and practical 
machinists and farmers, to meet semi-annually, to examine, 
and thoroughly to test, (and to give certificates of merit,) all farm 
implements and machinery which may be offered for their in- 
spection. We are glad to learn, that the gentlemen designated 
will attend tothe duties of their appointment, and that notice 
will shortly be given of the time and place of their first meeting. 
This measure, if properly carried out, and we feel confident that it 
will be, cannot fail of producing a highly salutary influence upon 
our agriculture, and upon the general interests of the state. It 
will give general confidence in implements and machines 





which are truly meritorious, and to multiply them upon our farms; 
while on the other hand, it will tend to prevent imposture, and 
to save great expenditures for inventions which are comparatively 
worthless. 





A CALCULATION. 

There are, by estimation, 250,000 improved farms in this state, 
upon three-fifths of which, we believe, it is the practice to summer 
yard manure; that is, to leave it in the yard to rot during the sum- 
mer, by which one-half of its fertilizing properties are lost to the 
farm. It will not be considered extravagant to suppose, that the 
manure thus permitted to waste upon these 150,000 farms, will 
average ten Joads to each. This would give an aggregate of one 
and a half millions of loads of manure which are annually sum- 
mered in our farm-yards, and about our farm buildings. If the cal- 
culation of Davy is correct, that yard dung loses one half of its 
fertilizing properties by undergoing a complete fermentation in the 
yard, there is an absolute loss, from this reckless or ill-judged 
mode of managing dung, of 750,000 loads, worth, to a good farmer, 
one dollar a load. Let us now see what this last manure would 
produce, if applied to the corn and potatoe crop, in the spring, in- 
stead of being suffered to lay till autumn in the yard ; for no one 
will pretend that dung wastes more in the soil than it does upon 
the surface of the ground, exposed tothe weather. Von Thaer, at- 
ter a series of experiments, has stated, that the fertility of an ordi- 
nary soil is augmented 50 per cent. by the application of twenty 
loads of dung to the acre. Although we believe this estimate 
will hold good in regard to the corn and potato crops, we will, in 
our calculation, consider the augmentation only one-third. The 
750,000 loads of lost dung would manure 37,500 acres of corn land, 
at the rate of 20loads to the acre. Assuming 30 bushels per acre 
as the ordinary crop, the manure then, by our rule, which is cer- 
tainly graduated low, would have added ten bushels to each of the 
37,500 acres, or in other words, would have produced 375,000 bu- 
shels of corn, worth, now, nearly half a million of dollars. But if 
we assume, what we believe to be within the bounds of truth, that 
every load of long manure, under good management, will augment 
the product more than one bushel, the gain to the state, by a ge- 
neral adoption of the mode recommended, of fermenting all our 
long manure in the corn field, would amount to 750,000 bushels, 
egy at present prices, would be worth nearly a million of dol- 
ars. 

This is but one branch of improvement of which our husbandry 
is susceptible. Thorough draining, a judicious system of alter- 
nating crops, the root culture, &&c. may each be made to augment 
our crops to a greater extent than the improvement we have sug- 
gested. Every article of our produce has been more or less en- 
hanced by the failure of our corn crop, and every class in commu- 
nity are paying smart-money for the neglect and contumely with 
which the interests of a have been treated in our legis- 
lative halls. Days, weeks and months are spent in unprofitable 
debate, upon trivial questions of order, the division of a town, or 
the incorporation of a bank, in which the state has but a modicum 
of interest, while not a day, or an hour’s time, can be spared to 
discuss the great business of agriculture, the noble base which 
supports the whole fabric of society. Millions have been expend- 
ed to endow schools of literature, but not a cent to endow schools 
of labor. Though the lion now sleeps, he may be provoked too far. 

But we are straying from our object, which was to show to the 
farmer, the importance of applying his long manure to his corn and 
potatoe crops, and to urge him, by the strongest considerations of 
interest, to do it THIS SPRING. 





Superior Oats—We have two varieties of oats on hand, of superior 
quality, both weighing over 40 pounds the bushel, raised in this 
state. One variety is from Dr. Goodsell, of Utica, Oneida, and is 
the progeny of a single stool, of uncommon appearance, found 

rowing in a barley field. The other kind was raised by Col. F. 
sing, of Watervliet, and has no distinctive name. Since we 
have a legal standard of weight for this grain, its character is evi- 
dently improving, and it has become a matter of moment for far- 
mers to cultivate only the heaviest kinds. 





Remember this.—Unfermented vegetable and animal matters, in- 
cluding green sward, green crops and long manure, after being 





buried by the plough, should never be exposed to the sun and 
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winds by cross-ploughing, until they have become perfectly rotten. 
The gaseous matters which dung gives off while undergoing fer- 
mentation, always rise, because they are lighter than atmospheric 
air. They enrich the soil, and afford food to plants, because they 
have already formed a necessary part of plants. Hence, if fer- 
mentation takes place on the surface, these gaseous matters are 
scattered and lost; if in the soil, the earths and moisture retain 
them there, and the plants feed upon them. 





THERMOMETERS. 


Fahrenheit’s is used in Great Britain 
and in the United States. In it, the 
range between the freezing and boiling 
points of water is divided into 180 de- 

rees; and as the greatest possible 

egree of cold was supposed to be that 
of producing snow with muriate of so- 
da, it was made the zero, hence the 
freezing point became 32°, and the 
boiling point 212°, 

The Centrigade thermometer places 
the zero at the freezing point, and di- 
vides the range between it and the 
boiling point, into 100°. This has 
long been used in Sweden, under the 
title of Celsius’ thermometer. 

Reaumur’s thermometer is generally 
used in France. It divides the space 
between freezing and boiling of wa- 
ter into 80°, and places the zero at the 
freezing point. 

As reference is often made to Reau- 
mur’s scale, and sometimes to the Cen- 
trigade, in foreign authorities, the rea- 
der is often puzzled to determine the 
corresponding degree upon Fahren- 
heit’s scale. To aid in this, and as a 
matter of easy reference, we subjoin 
the three scales of Fahrenheit, Reau- 
mur and Celsius. 

To the young and others not ac- 
quainted with the thermometer, it may 
be well to remark, that it consists of a 


graduated glass tube, containing quicksilver, which ascends in 





the tube by the expansive force of heat; that when water freezes, || 


the quicksilver rises to 32° in Fahrenheit’s scale; and that when 
water boils, the mercury rises to 212°, 

The first on the left of the cut, is Fahrenheit’s, the centre the 
Centrigade, and that on the right, Reavmur’s scale. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


_ The introduction of labor-saving farm implements is so essen- 
tial to agricultural improvement, and the inquiries for them of us 
are so numerous, that we subjoin a list of several now on hand by 
Mr. Thorburn, Seedsman, with their prices. Orders may be either 
forwarded to Mr. T. directly, or, when more convenient, through 
the Conductor of the Cultivator. 

Straw Cutters—Green’s* and the Columbian,* each $30. 
ere to $15; Van Bergen’s* $13; Craig’s* 

Drill-Barrows—Robbins’* $15; Bement’s* $8 to $10; Mer- 
chant’s* $3. 

Ploughs—Wiley & Conklin’s, $4.50 to $8. 

Harrows—Craig’s* angular, $13.50 to $15.50 the pair. 

Horse Rake—Pudney’s revolving* $6. 

Corn Shellers—Adriance’s cast iron $15 ; Gregory’s double $16. 

Brooks’ Silk Spinner and Twister,* for families, $35. 
PP Threshing Machine* $45; with horse power from 75 to 

Melish’s Vegetable Root Cutter, $10. 

Italian Spring Wheat $5 per bushel. 

He receives orders for Concklin’s Press Harrow,* price $100, 
packed for transportation, and for Wilson’s Mowing Machine.* 


Those with this * mark have been figured and described in the 
Cultivator, 


PUBLIC ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

We make the following extract from the Farmers’ Register, to 
advertise the public of the kinds of instruction which it is intended 
shall be given in the contemplated School of Agriculture, and to 
show some of the public benefits which are expected to result from 
its establishment. The article, it will be perceived, is from the pen 
of our esteemed friend, Dr. J. P. Beexman, of Kinderhook. 

‘* To develope, however, more fully, what we conceive will be its proba- 
ble practical effects upon the future increase of our agricultural products, I 
must acquaint you with what is intended to be taught in this institution. 
First, mathematics--the science which contemplates whatever is capable of 
being numbered and measured, so far as it leads to a correct knowledge of 
practical mechanics, the application of the principles of power, and land 
mensuration. Second, chemistry—the science which enables us to dis- 
cover the peculiar properties of all natural bodies, either in their simple or 
compound state, so that we can analyze the different kinds of soils, ascertain 
wherein they differ, and, if possible, in what the principles of fertility con- 
sist, and what must be added, or taken away, to make barren or unpropi- 
tious land more productive. The doctrine of manures cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of chemistry; and itis a subject so extensive 
in its application to farming purposes, that it must become the A B C of 
the farmer’s education. Geology, and, if necessary, mineralogy, so as to 
discriminate between the different kinds of substances the earth is com- 
posed of, that we may have a correct retin) a not only of what the 
‘surface of the soil consists, but what is buried beneath it. Botany—the 
iscience of plants, or that part of natura! history that relates to vegetables, 
‘that we may ascertain their different uses, discriminate the exhausting 
| plants from those which are not so much so—the locations most favorable 
|to their growth—the seasons for their production and reproduction—their 
laws of generation—the alternation that ought to be observed for the best 
development of their powers—so that whatever plant we cultivate, it will 
ibe the most perfect and valuable of its kind. Entomology, or more pro- 
'perly, grubology—to ascertain the kind, nature and variety of insects that 
‘prey upon, destroy or injure our corn, wheat, turnips, fruit, &c. witha 
view to their protection or destruction. 

‘< The principles of industry are to be instilled, and the most regular and 
systematic manner of farming practised. A correct moral deportment in- 
‘culcated both by example and precept—early rising and cleanliness pro- 
| moted—in short, .he practice of every virtue insisted upon and most sedu- 
,lously maintained, whilst idleness and vice must receive no countenance. 
|So, that when young men graduate from this institution, their minds shall 
ibe well stored with all the information that relates to the peculiar bysiness 
of farming, their hands taught to give efficiency to the knowledge they have 
‘acquired, and their habits formed to give stability to their characters, and 
| make them most useful members of society. In enumerating the studies 
‘to be pursued, I may not have been sufficiently select or paiticular—my 
‘object is to give only a general outline of the plan, which, when hereafter 
put in practice, will be more carefully and systematically arranged. 

‘‘ Suppose such an institution to contain two hundred students, and a 
course of studies to last three years. It would send each year near seven- 
| ty young men, so educated, into the different sections of the state. Their 
knowledge of theoretical and practical farming would be generally diffus- 
‘ed; and continue this number for many successive years, it would give 
‘thousands of the best farmers, scattering them through every portion of 
ithe state. And here let me ask, who is so much of a skeptic as not to 
‘believe that agricultural knowledge would not be increased ry SO great an 
‘accession, and in consequence, agricultural products be prodigiously mul- 
tiplied? But this is not all; our school would not only send her missiona- 
ries of intelligence and industry through the state, but all her operations, 
so far as competent professors could discharge their duty of instructing or 
experimenting—of collecting, comparing and examining—of all that was 
most familiar or rare—ornamental, usesul or profitable, in each of their 
peculiar departments—in a short time we would have a farm and collec- 
tion, which would vie in extent and appearance, and much exceed in use- 
fulness, the far-famed gardens of London or Paris. 

“¢ Probably, at no time in the history of our state, could an agricultural 
‘school be founded under better auspices for ultimate success, than at pre- 
isent. By the establishment of agricultural journals, a taste for that kind 
| of reading has been created; our citizens are alive to farther improve- 

ments, for they have heretofore felt the want of any. The efforts made 
and making to give a more thorough school education to our population— 
the ability of our citizens to contribute whatever may be required to carry 
the object into effect—the easy transmission of produce through every por- 
tion of our state, by our rivers, roads, canals and rail-ways—the facility of 
communication with New-York, one of the best markets in the world— 
all are so many aids to the successful completion of the ee me 

“ Should this school go into operation, and carry out the great principles 
of its founders, the time will, must come, when every citizen will be 
proud of it as a state institution; when those who have been its friends 














will gladly come forward and claim the honors to which they, will be enti- 
tled, and the present state authorities will take a pride to date its com- 
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mencement as coeval with their administration of power; for, besides be- 
ing a test farm systematically managed, its manufacture and collection of, 
the various farm implements—its specimens of geology, mineralogy and 
botany—the exhibition of its animals—the order and regularity of all its 
operations in husbandry—the circulation among our farmers of useful intel- 
ligence collected there, either from practice or experiment—the aids it 
will give to our agricultural journals—and, above all, the young men it 
will yearly send out to every portion of our country, to vivify by their in- 
telligence, and fructify by their industry, whatever place they settle in, 
will be so many claims to popular favor—for they will be constant and 
living evidences of its great usefulness, 
I remain your friend, &c. 
Kinderhook, Jan. 26, 1837.” 


VAN BERGEN’S CULTIVATOR.—Fig. 5. 


J. P. BEEKMAN, 








The above is a figure of a Cultivator invented by A. Van Ber- 
en, Esq. and for sale at Thorburn’s Agricultural Warehouse.— 
t consists of three bulls, (A. A.) connected by two cross slats, 


TILLAGE HUSBANDRY. 
WHEAT. 

Soil—Good wheat cannot be grown upon a soil which does not 
contain both clay and carbonate of lime. Those denominated wheat 
soils by Von Thaer, contain at least 40 per cent of the former, and 
two per cent of the latter, though 50 or 70 of clay, and 4 to 6 of 
lime, are found in the best wheat lands. Heavy loams and stiff clays, 
with a due proportion of carbonate of lime and humus, or vegetable 
mould, give the best grain and the best crops. 

Cultwation—The writers upon British Husbandry recommend a 
naked fallow, or, where the land is of a light nature, to sow upon 
jone ploughing after a clover ley. We shall ere long show, by the 
practice of eminent farmers whom we intend to quote, that the 
naked fallow, even upon stiff clays, may be dispensed with, with 
great advantage to farm profits. When it is intended to sow upon 
a clover ley, it is recommended to plough a month before the time 
of sowing, that some decomposition of the sod may take place, and 
that the Tand may have time to settle. Whether these advantages 
will counterbalance the benefit of sowing upon the fresh turned soil, 
will depend upon the season, or humidity of the climate. If the 
season is dry, and continues so, the advantages of the fresh plough- 
'ed soil are likely to be superior. A second ploughing, on a clover 
ley, is not only considered useless, but prejudicial; as it not only 
| wastes the fertilizing properties of the sward, but it impairs the 
‘compactness of light soils, upon which clover is principally grown, 
and thus renders them less adequate to the production of a strong 
|and healthy crop of wheat—compactness of the soil being a material 
requisite to the favorable growth of this grain. To produce this, it 
is not uncommon, on dry soils, and in dry weather, to turn sheep 
upon the young wheat, both before the frosts in the fall, and in the 
‘spring. Machines are also employed to compress the soil, con- 
structed for this special purpose. 





fastened in the outside pieces by thumb screws, (f. f.) and which|| Manure.—The propriety of applying barn-yard manure to the 


admit of the machine being contracted or expanded at pleasure. | 


The three forward shares are triangular ; the two behind are mould- 
ing shares, and, by shifting, may be made to turn the earth to or 
from the plants, at pleasure. I[t is drawn by a horse, and can be 
regulated as to depth by the bridle (B.) It may be used among 
al F rowed crops. 





Our national motto once was, * millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute.” A correspondent suggests the following parody, as 
suited to the action of the legislature upon the surplus fund :— 
“ Millions for the professions, but not a cent for the arts of productive 
labor.” 

If it is true, as is alleged, that some farmers in our legislature, 
are averse to giving any public monies to aid agricultural improve- 
ment, we do not hesitate to say the sentiment is unworthy of them; 
and that enlightened men will be apt to charge them with either 
ignorance or jealousy—ignorance of the value of rural improve- 
ment, end of their duty—or jealousy lest others may be enabled to 
surpass them—and their own profits and popularity be consequent- 
ly lessened. 


Hollow Wooden Rollers may be constructed by most farmers, at 
a very moderate expense for iron work. Take three cast off fore 
wagon or other small wheels; place two of them six feet apart, 
ont the other in the centre ; fix an iron axle through the naves of 
each, so as to eonnect them together, and serve to draw by ; upon 
these, strong planks, cut very narrow, and bevelled at the edges, 
are to be firmly nailed lengthwise, until the roller is completely 
covered, {t may then be mounted in the usual manner. If addi- 
tional weight is required, as will generally be the case, it should 
be hung on the axle within the hollow. The draft of a roller is 
lessened by increasing its diameter: for it has been proved, that 
the same strength which is required to draw a roller of half a ton 
weight, over a height of two inches, when the diameter of the cy- 
lynder is one foot, will suffice to draw rollers of 15 and 18} cwt. 
when their diameters are respectively two and three feet. 








Ttalian Rye Grass.—S. J. Bayard, of Seneca, advises that his 
Italian Rye Grass promises to stand the winter well. A small 
patch in our grounds, last winter, also did well. This grass is 
adapted for early spring feed, and should our climate not prove too 
severe, will be a valuable acquisition to our husbandry. Mr. B. 
asks what variety of the pea is best for field culture ? e answer, 


‘wheat crop, though it may have undergone partial fermentation, 
and be applied on a naked fallow, is seriously questioned. “ Ex. 
perience has shown, that its application is very generally rather 
productive of an increase of straw than of corn; that the crop is 
thus subject to be lodged ; and the wheat has been found inferior 
in weight, as well as more subject to smut, than when it has been 
avoided.” It has been found more beneficial to apply the manure 
to a hoed or fallow crop which precedes the wheat. And it is urg- 
ed, that where naked fallows are inevitable, and yard manure is 
absolutely required to ensure a crop, it should be previously mixed 
with refuse earth, as the scrapings of roads and ditches, to form it 
into a compost. We are rather inclined to favor the practice, up- 
on stiff clays, and when the manure has rotted, of applying it after the 
last ploughing, and to harrow it in with the seed. The manure 
has then parted with its volatile properties, and its enriching qua- 
lities consist in fine carbonaceous matter, which the rains carry to 
the roots of plants; it tends to ameliorate a stiff clay, and serves 
to preserve the young grain from the injurious effects of frost.— 
As wheat abounds more in gluten, a substance analagous to animal 
matter, and affording nitrogen, than most other plants, it has been 
supposed that animal manures, as fish, oils, bone dust, horn, and 
urine, would be peculiarly beneficial to wheat grounds, and several 
experiments seem to warrant the conclusion. Lime is also often 
beneficial, but we are admonished to be cautious in its application; 
“for, if applied in a caustic state, it acts so powerfully as a stimu- 
lant, that if the land be not supported by an aquivalent application 
of putrescent manure, it will speedily be exhausted. If mixed in 
composts of dung, or other putrescent matter, it also prevents their 
fermentation, () and it should, therefore, never be Jaid upon lands 
in which those manures are not already decomposed ; but it mate- 
rially assists in the destruction of weeds and insects, and, there- 
fore may be employed with manifest advantage when discreetly 
used. Mild lime, or lime in an effete state, is, on the contrary, of 
a totally opposite character ; may be used with perfect safety in 
the formation of composts, and is not injurious when laid upon the 
land after the application of dung. It also binds sands and gra- 
vels, while it opens clays. In whichever state, whether effete or 
caustic, the lime be applied to a wheat fallow, it should, however, 
be completely combined with the surface soil previous to the sow- 
ing of the seed.” —British Husbandry. It is to be borne in mind, that 
the English practice, to which the preceding remarks refer, is to 
apply from 200 to 400 bushels of lime at a dressing ; and it is pro- 





the marrowfat, if designed for market. 





bable that the course recommended by M. Puvis, of applying ten 
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bushels annually to the acre, would not be attended with the evil 
consequences above apprehended. Marl, so far as it contains car- 
bonate of lime, affords all the advantages of mild or effete lime. 

The time of sowing.—It is said that strong lands should be sown 
earlier than light Jands; and that late sown wheats are most apt 
to become mildewed. The particular time must vary so much, in 
the different states where the Cultivator circulates, that any di- 
rections of ours upon this subject would have but a local applica- 
tion. 

“ The grain may be sown to the depth of two or three inches upon 
a clay soil; and upon land which is more dry and perous, even at 
four; for it will thus obtain a firmer hold of the earth, and will be 
more out of the reach of that extreme drought to which those soils 
are frequently exposed. It may, therefore, on such land, be safely 
put in upon a superficial ploughing, when not sown upon a clover 
ley. These are, however, the extreme depths. On every soil, the 
nature of the land, as well as its condition, should also be wel! un 
derstood, before the depth can be properly determined ; for if it be 
a heavy wet clay, the seed should be sown proportionately nearer 
to the surface, than if it consists of a friable loam; and if it has 
been brought into complete order by the operation of a summer 
fallow, it will necessarily be in a state of openness which will al- 
low of the seed being placed deeper.” —British Husbandry. 

The spring tillage of winter wheat is effected by the harrow and 
roller. When the crop is root-fallen the roller is alone employed, 
to close the fissures, and press the earth to the plants. But on 
strong adhesive clays, which become hide-bound after a wet win- 
ter, the harrow, of a weight adapted to tlie soil, is employed.— 
Though the practice is not general in Great Britain, and is but sel- 
dom resorted to here, it is universal in many parts of Germany and 
Poland. “There,” says the writer of British Husbandry, who ma- 
nanaged a farm three years in Germany, “on the first return of fine 
weather, the harrows are immediately passed freely over the wheat; 
so freely, indeed, that the whole field wears the appearance of 
having been newly sown, for the plants appear buried under the 
soil thus freshly stirred,and an ampie top-dressing is thereby given 
to the crop. The crust formed upon the surface of the soil is thus 
broken, and the ground is rendered more pervious to the coronal 
root of the plants, which in a week or ten days spread and tiller 
with great strength. The operation is performed upon every kind 
of soil, but of course with harrows of a weight proportioned to the 
tenacity of the land, and not heavy enough to tear up many of the 
roots, though if a large quantity be not destroyed it is considered 
immaterial; and any farmer who omits harrowing is thought un- 
pardonably negligent. It should be executed when the crop be- 
gins to re-vegetate, which necessarily depends on the climate and 
the state of the season. Attention is requisite to this; for if the 
work be done while the plants are in an inactive state, they may 
be rotted, and if when too forward, their growth might be checked.” 
When the ground is to be stocked with clover, this affords a fur- 
ther inducement to use the harrow, as without it the grass seeds 
are very liable to fail. When the early spring growth is very luxu- 
riant, from the richness of the soil, and the warmth of the season, 
the straw is liable to become weak and mildewed, and the grain to 
lodge. To prevent this, it is not uncommon to have it eaten down 
by sheep. It is also sometimes mown ; in which case the work is 
carefully performed, at such a distance from the surface of the land 
as not to touch the heart of the plants 

Succession of crops.—* Universul experience has proved, that to 
sow wheat a second time upon the same land, without an interme- 
diate crop, is exhausting the soil, and, if pursued for any length 
of time, eventually unprofitable tothe farmer.”’ “Clover has been 
called the ‘mother of wheat,’ and the ley is justly a favorite pre- 
paration of the crop; but it ought not to be repeated more than 
once in eight years, and it should only be sown when the ground is 
in such a state of cleanness, and so well manured [upon a previous 
crop] as to ensure the production of an abundant sward of grass ; 
for, if this be not obtained, the wheat will invariably be found pro- 
portionably deficient. On good lands, which do not require a se- 
cond year in grass, it will also be found most advisable to break it 
up after the first years’ crops have been taken off; in which case 
the wheat may be sown, as we have already observed, upon a sin- 
gle ploughing, and thus a very considerable expense will be saved 
in the tillage of the ground.”—Br. Hus.. The tilled crops which 
ought to precede wheat, and which should receive the long ma- 


i 


upon a manured old grass ley, it may follow oats, or oats and peas. 
It should be preceded by no other small grain. 

The culture of spring wheat is extending very much among us.— 
Although it gives ordinarily a less product than winter varieties, 
and though the grain be somewhat inferior, yet the crop is more 
certain. In the northern section of this state, in Vermont, Lower 
Canada, é&c. it has almost superseded winter wheat, upon fresh 
cleared lands. Several new varieties have been introduced from 
Italy, the Black Sea, &c. which are highly spoken of, but of which 
we cannot speak from personal knowledge. More seed is requir- 
ed, of spring wheat, than of wheat sown in autumn. It was the 
opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, that bread made of the flour of spring 
wheat is more nutrititious than that from winter wheat, because 
spring wheat contains a larger quantity of gluten, or half-animal- 
ized matter; and also, that its intrinsic value, by weight, does 
not fal] short of the value of winter wheat more than two per 
cent. 

The straw of wheat is reckoned at double the weight of the 

rain ; an acre producing 24 bushels of grain, of 60 lbs. may there- 
fore be presumed to yield about 26 cwt. 

The flour of wheat which is cut before it is quite ripe, is whiter 
thar that which is allowed to come to maturity, and bears a higher 
price in the markets. The grain intended for the miller should 
therefore be reaped before it has reached its perfect growth ; but 
that which is intended for seed should be allowed to stand until the 
last moment when it can be cut with safety—the corn ie ground into 
meal of various degrees of fineness ; and a bushel of 60 Ibs. weight 
generally yields, when dressed, about the following quantities, 
namely, 


Fine flour, 254 Ibs. 
Household, do 224 
Pollards, 8 

Bran, ¢ 


Of the diseases of wheat, we will now only speak of smut, 
which we have no doubt is infectious, and that a sure means of 
destroying the infectious matter, and saving the crop from smut, 
is to soak the seed in brine, and then coat it with powdered caus- 
tic lime. The brine should be so strong as to buoy up an egg, should 
so cover the seed as to permit the light grain to float and be taken 
off. ‘The seed may be left in the pickle six hours, then taken out, 
spread upon the barn floor, and the lime spread upon it, as much as 
will adhere to the kernels. Some consider it of service to apply 
the lime before it has cooled from the slaking process. After 
steeping, the seed should be sown within 24 hours. Some farmers 
substitute as a steep, stale urine for brine, in which case the seed 
should not be left in it more than three hours. Messrs. Culley, in 
Northumberland, G. Britain, grew yearly 400 to 600 acres of wheat, 
had only one instance of smut in a practice of forty years, and that 
was when the seed was not steeped. Upon Lord Chesterfield’s 
farm, one half of a peck of very smutty wheat was sown without 
steeping, while the other half was steeped two hours in strong 
brine, and dashed with lime. Two thirds of the crop from the seed 
not steeped was smut, while that from the seed steeped and limed 











uure, are Indian corn, peas, potatoes, and all cther root crops, and, 





had not a smutty ear. Another experiment: A quart of very fine 
wheat free from smut, was thrice washed, and then put into a bag 
for two days in which there had been won| grain, and a large 
proportion of this was smutty in the crop; but of twenty acres 
‘sown with the same grain, not inoculated, not one head was smut- 
ty. These proofs might be greatly multiplied, were it deemed ne- 


cessary. 





CORRESPONDENCE—CONDENSED. 
The favors of correspondents have so multiplied upon our hands, that we 
find ourselves obliged to resort to this mode of abridging a portion of 
them, in order to give to our readers the usual variety of matter. 
‘* Shrewsbury, N. J. 2mo. 1837. 
*¢J have noticed with satisfaction, and solicitude for thy success, the 
earnest endeavors thou hast made, and thy friends, to establish an agricul- 
tural and manual labor school, but now fear, that for lack of enlarged 
views, and corresponding zeal in thy fellow-citizens, one will not <a 
ized in time to place my son in it seasonably.” R. W. 
‘* Marcellus, Feb. 14, 1837. 
«J, Buev, Esq.—It is matter of astonishment, that the Cultivator and 
other kindred publications are so little appreciated by our farming commu- 
nity, and that so many should still content themselves to place the stone in 
one end of the bag to balance the wheat in the other, and congratulate them- 
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selves in the happy decision—‘ my father did so, and ’tis the best way. ’f 
It is, however, a matter of true congratulation, that one star after ano- 
ther is arising to enlighten our agricultural horizon, whose vivifying rays 
are felt, and will continue to be felt, on every field whose arable bosom is 
laid open to their genial influence ; and that we may confidently hope that 
the time is not far distant, when on this subject men will no longer ‘ love 
darkness rather than light.” One reason, doubtless, why these agricultural 
periodicals are so lightly esteemed, and book-farming despised, is, as hinted 
above, the want of scientific knowledge among our farmers. As it was in 
the beginning, so now : ‘ the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not’ This is ‘darkness which may be felt.’ Indeed 
it is felt, for we know neither how to determine the deficiencies of our 
soils, or to develope their resources. It is felt by individuals, by neigh- 
borhoods, by communities,—by the state and nation: nor may we expect 
the burden to be removed from our shoulders, but by the establishment 
and successful operation of Schoo/s, such as have been recommended, 
under legislative patronage, in which scientific and agricultural instruction 
shall be blended. One such luminary in each of our counties, to which 
the whole farming community might turn their faces, would soon dispe] 
the darkness, would shed meredian day, would guide our doubtful feet in 
the paths of rural and domestic abundance, would pour millions into our 
public treasury.” 
STALL FEEDING VS. YARDING. 

W. H. who dates from New-York, in reply to our N. Jersey correspon- 
dent, on stall feeding, pithily remarks as follows: 

** Nature has laws that it is indispensably necessary to follow: yet in 
many cases much may be done by the aid of the skilful agriculturist to as- 
sist and improve. For instance, our corn grows, and is food to fatten our 
pork or beef; but alittle help, if we may so speak, by grinding, makes 
it better; and if it is cooked, it is still better, at least for our pigs. Our 
friend says, if nature ties her bullocks by the neck, he will then admit the 
practice of tying to the stall to be correct. I would just say, by the same 
rule, if nature puts shoes upon our children’s feet, I would also think that 
practice a good one, But our education, and knowledge of our own csm- 
fort and health, directs us to clothe our feet. And also, if we can judge 
from appearances, animals seek in winter the places where they are tied 
in their stalls, as most agreeable to their feelings. Brute animals are 
taught by instinct, and what they appear fond of generally proves benefi- 
cial, if they have it prudently given.” 

THE SAME. 

M. CHApMAN, of Linwood farm, Rhinebeck, has also sent us a com- 
munication in reply to A. B. C. against stall feeding. He gives it as his 
opinion, matured by thirty years’ experience, on both continents, that cat- 
tle will fatten with greater facility, and less expense, in the stall, than in 
the yard. He says stables should be well ventilated, and frequently clean- 
ed and well littered; and that the cattle should be regularly fed and wa- 
tered. In laying on fat, he thinks a moderate degree of warmth, so as to 
cause a slight perspiration, and a variety of feed, contribute essentially to 
this object. He stables all his cattle except the year olds. The manure 
is deposited in piles at the stable doors, and every few days removed to 
the fields where it is to be used_for summer crops, and deposited in long 
heaps 

HOW TO IMPROVE A POOR FARM, 

RicuHarpD A. LEONARD, of Middletown, N. J. has furnished us with 
an interesting account of his manner of improving a worn-out farm, and of 
the sale of its products the last year; and we regret, that from the great 
accumulation of matter on hand, we cannot give his letter in detail. We 
are obliged to content ourselves with a brief abstract of material facts. 

Mr.Leonard came into possession of 90 acres of cultivated, but exhaust- 
ed land, in May, 1833. In that year, the sale of its products amounted to 
$550.88; in 1834 the sales amounted to $718.05; in 1835 to $1,125.04; 
and in 1836, notwithstanding the unfavorable season, and the failure of 
most of his staple crops, to $1,166.13—thus more than doubling its pro- 
ducts, by judicious management, in three years. His expense during the 
last year, for labor, dung and freight, amounted to $254.72—thus leaving 
him a nett profit on his iarm, of $912.41—or more than $10 per acre per 
annum. We will quote Mr. L.’s statement of the means he adopted 
to thus double the fertility of his soil. 

*« My farm, says he, was in so lowa condition that it would not produce 
more than ten bushels of rye, or twenty of corn per acre; and as | had no 
other income but what I could make upon this poor farm, I set about 
farming in earnest. I found it was in vain to attempt improvement with- 
out manure; so I contrived to get about 400 loads a year, 300 of which I 
made in the following manner. I have marl, though of very inferior qua- 
lity. I cart about 100 loads of this into my barn yard, and by yarding 
my cattle upon it through the season, contrive to increase it to 200 loads. 
I also cart about 50 loads to my hog pen, on which I keep my hogs the 
year round. In this way I get 100 loads more, which is excellent for 

tatoes, corn, &c. and as my farm is situate near the bay, I obtain from 

ew-York, annually, from 50 to 75 loads of the best stable dung, at about 
one dollar per load on delivery, and by mixing it with earth, &c. make up 





income in like proportion. But I am sorry to say there are many farmers 
among us who are still pursuing the old land-killing system, scarcely ma- 
king both ends meet. I might say something concerning the beneficial 
results of underdraining, and of lime asa manure; but I must conclude 
for the present.” 

This communication affords a worthy example of prudent industry and 
good management, and shows that even a poor farm, well managed, may 


‘| be rendered more productive than many a good farm now is under bad ma- 


nagement. 
THE LAND OF PROMISE. 

Wixtram GouLp, formerly of Lorrain, but now of Greenfield, Ill. 
sends us the following account of the country of his choice, which may be 
interesting to many of our readers. 

‘I have bought 200 acres of land here, on String Prairie, at $3 per 
acre: 160 acres prairie, and 40 timber five miles off. Partially improved 
farms sell from $5 to $15 per acre. I am much pleased with my situation 
for the following reasons. 1. The land is cheaper than at any other place 
I have visited. 2. It is nearly all owned by individual settlers. 3. It is 
healthy. I reckon we are 100 feet higher than the waters of the Illinois 
river. 4. The face of the country is beautiful. There are roads in every 
direction, without any labor but travelling them. 5. Nearly all our fields, 
and principal roads, have right angles—a very great convenience in my 
opinion. 6. There is but little waste land. 7. The climate is delightful. 
8. Slavery is prohibited here. 9. The temperance society is flourishing. 
And 10, the soil is rich and productive. Melons grow enormously large; 
corn becomes like a forest, 10 to 15 feet high, with ears having 20 or 30 
rows on the cob; grapes are abundant and delicious, apples fine, and we 
abound in wild turkies, prairie hens, rabbits, &c. Our stone is in quar- 
ries. I can get raw prairie broke up at $2 per acre. The soil is general- 
ly black, and from 2 inches to 10 feet deep; much of it 2 feet.” “*N. B. 
If you publish my letter, I request that the words be spelled according to 
Cobb and Walker, which is a much betterstandard than Webster. Yours 
in the spirit of enterprise and improvement.” 

SOW SPRING WHEAT LATE, - 

RevsEN WHEELER, of Vergennes, Vt. having suffered the loss of his 
wheat crop, by the grain worm, for several successive years, adopted the 
practice of sowing his spring wheat late, and has in this way had fine 
crops, while the early sown grain has been uniformly destroyed by the 
worm. The same practice has been adopted by his neighbors, with like 
success. 

CURE FOR THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 

Mr. Wheeler also writes us, that his flock was so afflicted with scab, 
that he lost one hundred, and his fleeces were diminished 11 cents per 
pound in consequence of the diseased state of the animals. He cured 
them of disease, and restored his flock to fine condition, in which they still 
remain, by the following means. He boiled 8 lbs. tobacco in 8 pailsful wa- 
ter, down to 5 pailsful. To this he added five pailsful of weak ley from 
wood ashes, and one barrel of soft soap, and added soft water. Filling in 
part a half hogshead with the liquid, he dipped into it 350 sheep, liquid 
being added as required. The sheep were, as fast as they were dipped, 
placed in another tub, and the liquid pressed out of the fleeces with the 
hands. The wash cleanses the skin from all scurf, kills the lice and ticks, 
promotes perspiration, and — facilitates the growth of the fleece and 
the health of the animal. There is no doubt of the utility of any applica- 
tion that destroys lice and ticks, and fits the skin, by thoroughly cleansing 
it, to perform its all-important functions. [Mr. W.’s order for seeds is 
sent to Mr. Thorburn.] 


CURE FOR SLABBERING IN HORSES. 

Tuomas Paine, of Paine’s Hollow, recommends, that when horses 

slabber, on being pastured in clover, they be turned into dry, or old pas- 
ture, or fed with hay or oats. 


TO DESTROY ST. JOHNS-WORT. 

Mr. Paine advises us, that he has fully succeeded in destroying this nox- 
ious plant, by cutting and burning the plants, thus destroying the seed, 
and then dressing the grounds with a good coat of plaster. The effect of 
this mode of treatment was, that where there was but little grass before, 
he obtained a heavy crop, and there was scarcely a stock of the St. Johns- 
wort to be seen. He advises sowing plaster early. 


Washington county, Va. March 4. 

The last crop of wheat in south-west Virginia was greatly lessened by the 
hard winter and Hessian fly, and rye was nearly a total failure. Oats and 
hay were a bountiful crop, and potatoes were never superior—one pro- 
prietor raised ten thousand bushels. This winter has been very unfavor- 
able, very similar to the last. 

Permit me to mention the mode of raising potatoes in our neighbor- 
hood, and it is the only mode in which we are successful. We plant our 
corn six feet apart, in rows east and west, and after the first dressing, we 
plant potatoes between the rows of corn, and afterwards dress both toge- 
ther. The corn crop thus shades the potatoes, and protects them from 
the meridian sun. We have seen a similar protection recommended for 
strawberries, by planting south of and near the strawberry bed a row of 





the 400 loads. By this treatment I find my land improve rapidly, and my 


Jerusalem artichokes. 
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NOTICES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M. Lewis, Scott’s Ferry, is informed, that buckwheat, as a green 
crop, is a fertilizer of the soil. It may be sown at any season, or twice or 
thrice in a season, and turned well under when in full bloom—and the 
crop intended to follow it put in upon the fresh ploughed furrow. No cross 


or second ploughing allowed. 


J. Dill, Newark, Ohio, wants a practical nurseryman, as a partner.— 
Mr. Dill’s letter may be seen at this office, or he may be enquired of by 


letter. 


A. B. C. who dates at Huntington, L, I. will find his enquiries relative 


to the locust, anticipated in our last number. 


T. M. F. who dates near Cecilton, Md. will also find his enquiries, re- 
lative to a cob cracker, answered in our last. The cast iron bark mill, we 
believe, is generally used in the north for this purpose, by horse or water 
power. We have not the opportunity of knowing its price or performance. 
Maxwell’s machine, we believe, is only acorn sheller. We are not fami- 
liar with the process of fermenting wines; but believe the practice is com- 
mon, in some wine countries, as it is here with cider, to manage the vi- 
uires close 
attention and discriminating judgment. The liquor should not be exposed 
to a high temperature, nor the fermentation permitted to run too far.— 
Twenty-four to 48 hours suffices for the juice of the currant and other do- 
mestic fruits. The liquor should be drawn off the moment it becomes 
clear, which is known, generally, by the cracking of the crust or scum 


nous fermentation in open casks or vats; but in this way it 


which rises to the surface. 
WEEDS. 


L. Hebard asks us how to eradicate charlock, and D. Gaylord wants to 
know the best means of destroying the Canada thistle. Upon the latter 
subject the Cultivator contains ample instructions. Destroy their leaves, 
or lungs, and they will die. This may be done by frequent ploughing, say 
4 or 5 times inasummer; by cutting them up as often witha hoe; by 
making dung heaps upon them; and, in a great measure, by cutting them 
low with a scythe at midsummer, when coming into blossom. Charlock, 
being an annual, is more difficult to get rid of. It infests clayey grounds, 
and its seeds often remain dormant a long time in the soil. The only 
practicable mode of eradicating this and other pests of annual gro th, is to 
prevent the plants coming to seed, by carefully eradicating them when in 
bloom, and taking care not to sow seeds with our grain and grass. As re- 
gards weeds generally, we remark, that annuals and biennials, as sorrels, 
are destroyed by cutting over the plant below that whence the seed leaves 
originated, as this prevents them ever springing again from the roots. 
Perennials of the fibrous rooted kind, that is, those possessing only small 
slender roots, as the crowfoot, ragweed, and fibrous rooted grasses, may 
be destroyed in the same manner. Some fusiform (i. e. spindle shaped) 
rooted perennials, may also be destroyed by similar means; but almost all 


the thick rooted perennials, as dock, require to be wholly eradicated. 


We have two requests upon our Jersey correspondent, A. B. C., to 
know how he contrives to make the large quantity of manure, which he 
speaks of, in yarding cattle. Will he please respond to these inquiries? Mr. 


Gaylord’s enclosures will be noticed hereafter. 
ECONOMY IN BREAD. 


We have received several suggestions from correspondents on methods 
of economizing this important article of diet, by mixing with flour pota- 
toes, rice, barley meal, oat meal, &c. These all abound in nutriment; 
but yet it may be doubted whether they acquire any additional nutritive 
property by the admixture, or whether they impart either nutriment or 
improved flavor to the flour. © The greatest claim these admixtures have 


upon our notice is, that they seem to cheat our appetites, and make us be- 
lieve, that while we think we are eating bread made from superfine whea- 
ten flour, we are in reality stuffing ourselves and our friends with potatoes, 
rice, &c. Altho’ we like potato bread and biscuit, we nevertheless like the 
potatoe equally well, either as a substitute for or appendage to bread, when 
well roasted or boiled. And so with rice: it is excellent boiled or baked, 
plain or in puddings or pies. Barley, we are assured bya neighbor, makes 
good bread, hardly distinguishable from wheaten bread; and we know that 
it makes excellent griddie cakes; and the Scotsman will tell us, that no- 
thing adds to the value of good oatmeal. Perhaps there is no bread more 
healthy and economical, and none more palatable to many, than old fa- 
shioned New-England rye and Indian. An English economical society 
once sent over to Ireland for a man to come and teach them how to make 
potato bread. He came, and after being sumptuously entertained, pro- 
ceeded to give his instructions to the society as follows: ‘* Take the best 
potatoes, wash them well, boil them, and dish them up and ate them while 
warm and smoking, with mate or fish, as you like, or can get—that, says 
he, is the way we make potato bread in Ireland.” Our correspondents 
will pardon us for thus treating their kind intentions; but really every good 
housewife has long been familiar with the modes of mixing, in the wheat- 
en loaf, potatoes, rice, Indian meal, &c. We wish some of our southern 
correspondents would instruct the northerners, through our columns, in 
the secret of making good hominy and warm corn bread. 


We are daily expecting to be able to give satisfactory answers to the in- 
quiries of J. M. Garnet, Esq. 





The Rev. Rob. Wilson, of Williamsport, will find his wishes, in regard 
to planting, pruning, &c. in a great measure anticipated in our last No. 
| We should recommend autumn or winter planting in the south, particu- 
|larly if the trees are obtained from the north. 
| Mr. Todd will find answers to his queries, in regard to the hop culture, 

under correspondence, in the communication of Judge Cheever. 

We have received an interesting account of the agricultural exhibition 
jat the Big Lick, Ky. which we are obliged to decline publishing in detail, 
| for the reason, that the numerous societies among the members of which 
the Cultivator circulates have an equal claim to our columns, and that it 
would be impossible to publish all of their proceedings. The exhibition 
was remarkable for the number of fine horses, and cattle of improved 
breeds brought on the ground, and shows that great attention is there paid 
to blood, as both horses and cattle are mentioned by name, and their pe- 
digree scrupulously detailed. 





Prejudice and conceit are the offsprings of ignorance, and the 
great barrier to agricultural improvement. An African prince 
threatened to take the life of a traveller, because he dared to as- 
sure him, that water became solid by freezing, in his country.— 
Because he had not seen it, the prince deemed the traveller an 
impostor and a liar. A few years ago, the growth of a hundred 
bushels of corn on an acre was considered a fabulous tale by the 
mass of our farmers. They had not seen such a product, and they 





\therefore did not believe in it. But such a product is now of so 
|common occurrence, that few doubt its reality. Tell these men 


(that they can double the — of their farms, by economizing 
and judiciously applying their manures ;—that they can quad:uple 
jit, by this, by underdraining, by alternating crops, and by root cul- 
_ture—and they are as incredulous as the African prince, because 
‘they are ignorant of those natural laws which ever have governed 
‘the material world, and which ever will govern it. The savage 
laughs at and rejects the arts of civilized lite, for the same reason 


|that the ignorant or indolent farmer scouts the idea of improving 
ithe condition of society by agricultural societies, agricultural 
‘schools and legislative bounties for agricultural improvement.— 


They either do not know enough of natural science, to compre- 


jhen its utility in the ordinary business of life, or they are govern- 
‘ed by a sordid, selfish, illiberal policy, which, could it be carried 


out, would shut out every ray of light, and smother every senti- 
ment of patriotism, which should either thwart their views, or 
which would tend to elevate their fellows above their own limited 
standard in society. Some men seem to have an idea, that they 
are balanced in a scale; that as others can be made to sink, in the 
same proportion they shall rise, and vice versa. The first re- 
quisite to improvement, in any business, is the ccnviction, that 
we can learn; the next, that we will learn. And it perhaps is in- 
variably true, that the more we do Jearn in useful knowledge, the 
more we become sensible of our comparative ignorance, and the 
more we are anxious to learn. This results not only from a wish 


|to serve ourselves, and multiply our enjoyments, but from a sense 
'of sacred duty to society. 





The Contrast.— Massachusetts gives nothing from her public trea- 
sury to sustain her common schools, but she gives bountifully 
from her public tressury to sustain and encourage her agricultural 
societies, and is now about making an agricultural survey of her 
territory. Her schools are surpassed by none in the Union. New- 
York has given millions to her colleges, and millions to her com- 
mon schools; but she clenches her purse with a convulsive gripe 
when she is asked to aid and encourage agricultural societies.— 
If it is true, that wisdom lies between two extremes, these states 
might learn from each other. 





Fat Mutton.—Half a dozen of Dunn’s New- Leicester sheep 
were lately butchered, and the mutton exhibited in our market, 
which excited the admiration of all who saw it. The total 
weight of the six carcasses was 810 pounds, averaging 135 pounds 
each. One carcass and a haunch were sold to a gentleman of N. 
York for $51.25. We have heard of several of this breed of sheep 
being sold, this year, to the butcher, at $20 and $25 each. 





Errata.—The reader is desired to correct two material errors in 
our last, viz. p. 7, 2d column, 24th line, read “ Winter pruning 
bares to the sun ;’’ and in p. 8, 2d column, read the two last lines 
preceding the tables as follows—* els—(20427—=54") by the num- 
ber of. heaps—193—and the result shows that esch heap should 








contain 2.79-100th bushels.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
UTILITY OF DRAINING. , 
JupGe Buer—Dear Sirn—Perhaps enough has already been said 
and written, of the wonders wrought by thorough draining, to convince 
the most sceptical of its beneficial effects on lands that really need it. But 
when I look around me, and see so much of the extensive and beautiful 
plains of this neighborhood yielding but a scanty return for the labor be- 
stowed on them, and a considerable portion of them almost entirely un- 
productive, for want of this simple improvement, I feel that I shall not 
trespass on the patience of your readers, and may perhaps render them a 
service, by stating some facts that have fallen under my observation, in an 
agricultural tour throngh the British isles, &c. during the past year. 
At present, I shall only state what I saw on asingle farm, near Stirling, 
in Scotland, and the conversation I held with the intelligent occupant.— 
His farm consists of 200 Scotch (equal to 250) acres, most of it so level 





that it was with great difficulty, and only by digging a moat of nearly half 


a mile in length, from 6 to 8 feet wide at the surface and from 4 to 5 feet 
deep, that he was enabled to make an outlet for the drains. The soil isa 
stiff loam, or alluvial deposit from overflowings of the river Forth; the 
subsoil a tenacious clay; the whole farm is underdrained with tile, at 18 
feet distance from each other, and about 2} feet below the surface; the 
drains are formed by a flat bottom or sole, and an inverted trough, both 
reade of earth and well burnt. When adjusted, they form a drain of about 
12 to 15 square inches; the joints of the tiles are covered with straw or 
swingle tow. From the mouth of each of these drains the water was seen 
issuing in little rills into the common receptacle, the large open ditch or 
moat above mentioned, through which it was discharged into the river. 

The stock yard, embracing an area of about half an acre, was also under- 
drained, and the surface perfectly dry, notwithstanding the continual rains 
of winter, which saturate the earth, and, were it not for the underdrains, 
would convert it into mud of great depth, by the treading of the teams in 
carrying the grain to the threshing machine. 

Drains are also filled with rubble stone, where these are at hand; but 
where the stone has to be carried any considerable distance, so as to make 
the expense nearly equal to tiles, the latter are preferred, as being on the 
whole the best. He estimated the expense of tile draining, 18 feet apart, 
at 5 or 6 pounds the Scotch acre, ($22.20 to $26.66) but was unable to 
tell precisely the amount, the work having been done at intervals, and the 
tiles paid for by his landlord. In reply to my remark, that it was a costly 
improvement, he said, ‘* But it costs a deal more not to do it?’—which 
he illustrated, by pointing to an adjoining field, that had not been under- 
drained and was grown over with rushes. ‘* My farm, (said he) before it 
was underdrained was also full of rushes. In spite of my best efforts in 
tilling and seeding, the rushes would supplant the grasses by the second or 
third year; but not one has been seen since my farm was drained. The 
expense of draining was a matter of mutual understanding between my 
landlord and me, and has proved a benefit to both of us. I have obtained 
an extension of my lease, and my landlord a higher rent in prospect, both 
of us looking to the prospective increase of product for a reimbursement of 


the outlay. The increase of crops has paid the expense in two years, en- 
abled me to pay a higher rent, and vielded me a proportional increase of 
compensation for my labor.” 

To _ an idea of the importance attached to draining, I will state that 
notwithstanding the extent to which the system is carried, even exceeding 
in some instances the example above given, I saw it stated in one of their 
public journals, that ‘* there probably is not a well drained parish or farm, 
even in the Lothians.””? Excepting a few isolated farms, I believe it to be 
strictly true; for I saw many districts where this improvement was still 
in progress—some farms on which it was just commenced, and others 
where it was apparently not yet thought of, though it appeared to me to 
be equally needed, and which, as I was told, were naturally as good as 
any, but for want of draining brought only half the usual rent, and *< give 
the tenants but a hard life of it.”” The proprietor, in consideration of the 
low rent, thinks the tenant ought to make the improvement; the tenant, 
in view of the scanty product, and perhaps in prospect of a rise of rent at 
the expiration of his lease, would throw the whole burden on the landlord 
—and both, mistaking their true interest, agree to get what they can from 
the land with the least outlay. The land, in its turn, requites this unkind 
treatment, by yielding each succeeding year a more scanty crop, and in 
the end blights the prospects of both proprietor and cultivator. 

I am aware that objections may be raised against draining here to the 
extent which is practised in the north of Europe. These objections may 
|be embraced under two heads: 
| Ist. The climate and the nature of our agriculture are different, and do 
a require the same management; and 





2d. The expense, arising from the high price of labor, and the compara- 
tively low price of agricultural products, in a country having a sparse po- 
| pulation. 
| Having already extended this paper beyond my intended limits, I have 
not time now, nor do I deem it necessary, to go into detail to answer these 
objections. Suffice it to say, that the rains of autumn and spring, together 
with the reduction of temperature during winter, render draining equally 
,as necessary in the northern states as in the north of Europe; for I con- 
ceive that full half the beneficial effects of draining are referable to the 
temperature of the soil which it produces. Plants, as well as animals, 
have their habitudes, predilections and antipathies, which must be studied 
/and consulted, if we would cultivate them successfully. Such as grow 
jin water or cold springy ground, are mostly useless as food for animals, 
| While those that are most useful to man and beast prefer a warm and dry 
soil, and some even require the additional aid of high atmospheric tempe- 
rature to bring them to perfection. Indian corn is one of this kind. The 
|uniform failure of this crop in our cold summers, is a fact of general ob- 
servation; and although you may grow a spindling, dwarfish stalk, with a 
| diminutive ear, on a cold and wet soil, it never luxuriates as in its proper 
}element, unless its roots as well as its top are surrounded by an elevated 
|temperature. The want of solar heat may be supplied to a considerable de- 
i gree by thorough draining, and ploughing in unfermented manure. The 
|secret of Mr. Reybold’s large corn crop (see Cultivator, vol. 3, page 34,) 
jlay in the ** long manure,”’ ploughed into a soil that is by nature loose and 
| dry, and left there undisturbed to ferment. The fermentation of the manure 
warms the soil, and assimilates it to its own nature, and the gases set at 
liberty pulverize and loosen it in their ascent, and also furnish an abun- 
dant supply of nourishment for corn and root crops, &c. 

As to the expense, with such as hold the six-pence so near the eye as to 
conceal a dollar at arm’s length, this is an insuperable objection; but as 
they are not the persons to pay 50 cents far your paper, it would be lost 
labor to argue the point with them, through that medium. It is true, the 
price of labor here is something more than it is in Scotland, but the price 
of produce at present is more than proportionably high. I saw beautiful 
wheat sold for 4s. and 6d. sterling ($1,) when the price here was $1.50. 
The large importations of foreign grain of late is a sorry commentary on our 
agriculture, and should stimulate our farmers to improvement. The Ame- 
rican farmer has in the tenure by which he holds his lands, a security for 
any expenditure in the form of improvement, which the English or Scotch 
farmer has not. The former is generally the lord of his domain, and what- 
ever improvement he makes increases the value of his land and his fast ca- 
pital, while the latter is obliged annually to disburse, in the form of rents 
and poor rates, a sum nearly or quite sufficient to make the improvement 
under consideration. I would say, then, away with the parsimony that 
would starve your farm. See that your title deeds are valid; remember 
that if you double the product of your lands you double their value, and 
that the money you lay out for that purpose, is more safely and more pro- 
fitably invested, than it would be in any bank or stock company. 

Coxsackie, Feb. 16, 1837. A. O. SPOOR. 


HOP CULTURE. 

H. Topp, of Dover, Del. having inquired of us in relation to the culture 
of hops, we have asked and obtained from the Hon. S. CHrEveEr, the 
following answers to the queries propounded. We only add, that the 
sets may,be obtained from Judge Cheever, if application is made early. 


JupGEe Buet—Mr. Todd’s note to you, inquiring in relation to the 











cultivation of hops, is before me. He inquires, 
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. What kind of soil is best suited to their cultivation? 

. How are a large number of plants to be obtained? 

. What is a fair average price in our market? 

. What the mode of cultivation in those countries where the cultiva- 
tion has been most successful? with any other useful information upon the 
subject. 

I have been in the cultivation of hops for the last ten years, upon allu- 
vial soil, which I consider well suited to their growth; butI am not cer- 
tain that the fogs which prevail in the neighborhood of rivers and smaller 
streams, do not injure them as they approach maturity. 

1. Ans. Any good land with loose subsoil which will produce Indian 
corn or wheat, will, with proper cultivation, produce hops. The less ex- 
posed to violent winds the better, as they are liable, when near maturity, 
to be bruised, and the branches broke off, from high winds. 

2. Ans. The sets or plants are obtained from fields in cultivation, by re- 
moving the head of the root and upper branches which form near the top 
of the ground. 

The English set only the head of the root, which is larger and of course 
has more vegetable strength, and produces a more vigorous plant. The 
cultivators in this country have been less scrupulous, and use both the 
head of the main roots, and also the branches or runners, to set. 

These sets are obtained without much expense, and a field at the spring 
dressing will furnish sets for a new field of about the same size. 

8. Ans. The price in our market has varied from five cents to fifty in the 
last eight years. In 1827 the price was very fair, from twenty to twenty- 
two cents per pound. They then fell down to ten cents, and lower, and 
remained very low until after the cholera prevailed in France, in 1831 
and 1832, when an order was issued by the French minister of war, di- 
recting rations to be issued to the army in beer, instead of wine—the ef- 
fect of which was, to raise the price of hops again in this country to 20 
cents, at which they stood for two years, 1833 and 1834. They then de- 
clined to 12, to 14 cents, in 1835, and in 1836 down to 6, to 10 cents per 
pound, at which the last crop was sold. France and Germany now grow 
them in quantities nearly sufficient to supply their own demand, and there 
is no probability that the price will again advance here until the quantity 
is reduced, either by reducing the fields of cultivation or by a failure of 
crop. The quantity prodvced in this country now by a good crop, is about 
two fifths more than the home consumption; and as there is no prospect 
of a steady demand for exportation, whoever cultivates hops in this coun- 
try hereafter, must expect to do it at a loss, unless some unforeseen 
change shall occur in the market. 

4. Ans. The ground should be prepared in the spring, in a manner si- 
milar to preparation for a corn crop, and marked out in rows each way, by 
a line or otherwise, 8 feet apart, and set with or without manure in the 
hil). The sets, which should be cut about 4 to 6 inches, may be laid | 
down horizontally, say 2 or 3 inches apart, or set in perpendicularly, by 
making a small hole in the ground with a sharp stick, then forcing the 
earth around them, putting 3 to 5 in a hill, in proportion to their size and | 
apparent soundness and strength. 

The field may be planted with corn between the rows the first year, as 
the hops require no pole, nor do they produce any crop. They require 
poling the second spring, with poles from 20 to 28 feet long, according to 
the strength of the hill, two and three poles to the hill. As soon as the 
vine is ot sufficient length, it is coiled around the pole, and tied with a 
rush or blade of coarse grass, putting two and sometimes three vines to 
each pole, and the other vines pulled out, that the whole strength of the 
root may pass into the vines on the poles. 

The ground is ploughed between the rows and kept clear of weeds, as 
in acorncrop. The third spring, and every spring after, the hill, which 
should be formed around them in the summer dressing, is reduced to the 
level with the ground, or a little lower, and the upper branches and head 
of the main roots laid open, and cut off with a knife, to prevent their 
spreading beyond the hill. 

The crop is usually matured by about the fifth of September. The 
vine is cut near the ground, the pole taken down, and the hops picked by 
hand into a bier, and then taken to the drying house and dried upona kiln, 
and after laying a few days after coming from the kiln are pressed and se- 
cured in canvass, and are ready for market. 

The expense of cultivating an acre of hops and fitting them for market, 
is from fifty to eighty dollars, including the decay of the poles. The ex- 
pense of a drying house, with suitable kilns for drying eight to ten acres, 
with cooling room and press for packing them, will be from $300 to $800. | 

There are many details to be observed in the cultivation and curing of 
hops, which would require too long an article to give. 

plows generally, that the crop is a very uncertain one, and the mar- 
ket more fickle than that of any other article of agricultural production.— 
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With a good crop and good market, it is a good business; but without | 
both, it is not as profitable as an ordinary grain or hay crop. I 
S.CHEEVER. | 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. t 
J. Bue, Esquire—Dear Sir—Finding it troublesome to send the | 


amount of one year’s subscription every year, I enclose you five dollars, ’ 





which you will please place to my credit, and call on it as my agent for my 
annual subscription, so long as it lasts. . 

Permit me to express my approbation of the plan of your Cultivator. It 
is calculated to become an organized system of mutual instruction. It 
wants but one thing, in my opinion, to render it complete; that is, the 
privilege of receiving your letters and communications free of postage. 
This, no doubt, would increase the number of communications, from 
which you could select, digest, and disseminate to your patrons, increased 
information. 

This boon I thought so small for congress to bestow, and the prospec- 
tive advantage to agriculture so great, that I wrote to a friend in the se- 
nate, to suggest to their chairman of the committee on agriculture the ad- 
ne it would be to the husbandry of the United States, to have a law 
passed, extending to the editors or conductors of periodical papers exclu- 
sively agricultural, the privilege of receiving their letters and communica- 
tions free of postage. He did so; but unfortunately the chairman of that 
committee was from North Carolina, and so the matter ended. 

But the agriculturists have it in their power to cause themselves to be 
heard at the seat of the general government. If you, through the columns 
of the Cultivator, would suggest the advantage of such a measure, and ad- 
vise the forwarding of petitions to congress at the commencement of their 
next session, if they should only be signed by the patrons of the Cultiva- 
tor, there is little doubt but they would be attended to. 

It is high time the agriculturists of the U. States should assume their 
proper station amongst the other interests of this extended republic. From 
their dispersed situation, and having no rallying point round which to con- 
centrate their united force, they have heretofore been treated as the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water for the other interests, especially the 
mercantile interest, who have been the pets and have had the patronage 
of the general government ever since its commencement. They have 
their Chambers of Commerce and their Boards of Trade, through which 
they can bring their united force to operate to the attainment of their ob- 
ject. Let the farmers, thro’ their agricultural societies and their journals, 
unite themselves for their own interest, and make their power be felt.— 
They are the bone and sinew of the country, and yet have been more 
neglected by government than any other interest in it. 

From whence comes the present insidious attempt to injure our manu- 
factures, by taking away their protection, but from the merchants, and 
that, too, under the hypocritical pretence of sympathy for the burdens of 
the people? Do not congress know, that for every cent the farmer pays 
for protection, he receives two, by the increased variety, greater demand 
and higher price for his productions? If those men are not capable of de- 
vising a way to dispose of the surplus revenue without ruining our manu- 
factures, let them act like honest men, resign and go home, and give place 
to men of sound practical sense—one ounce of which is worth a caat-load 
of those brilliant talents which shine, but vivify not. 

If the patentees of those lately invented machines, such as Green’s 
Straw Cutter, the Drill Barrow, and many others, would cause their ma- 
chines to be made at Pittsburgh, they would find it to their advantage, as 
from thence the whole western and south-western countries would be 
open to them for their disposal. To procure them from east of the moun- 
tains, would not only be attended with trouble, but considerable expense; 
whereas, if they could be had at Pittsburgh or Cincinnati, few farmers in 
the west would be without them. There is at Pittsburgh a firm of Messrs. 
Evans, who own an extensive foundry, and are in the practice of making 
agricultural implements, [I have no doubt but they would undertake for 
the patentees. When in Pittsburgh last summer, Mr. Evans inquired of 
me how he could procure the new invented utensils of husbandry. I re- 
commended him to take the Cultivator, in which he would find them de- 
scribed and the patentees’ names. I gave him your name and residence. 

Thus, sir, I have given you some crude thoughts, on what I believe 
would tend to benefit the farming class; but of this you are the best judge 
having thought more deeply on the subject, and being in a situation from 
which you have a better view. One thing I must repeat— that the agri- 
culturists must cause their power to be felt, before their interest will be 
attended to. I am, dear sir, with respect, yours, A 

Vincennes, Feb. 8th, 1837. N. EWING. 


FRONTIER FARMING—LONG MANURE. 
Champion, February 24th, 1837. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Sir,—Having redeemed a farm from a forest, I have 
thought perhaps it might be acceptable to some of your readers to know 
the result of thirty-six years’ experience, from the clearing of the tim- 
ber from the land, until the stumps and roots are decayed and gone. Very 
little system has been pursued; most generally, the first cleared land has 
been seeded to grass, while other lands have been cleared and kept un- 
der the plough with a succession of crops; but others that have cleared 
more extensively, have made a uniform practice of seeding all their lands 
as fast as cleared, and letting them lie until the roots become rotten, so 
that they can plough to advantage. But when the stumps and roots are 
gone, the farmer finds that his land assumes a new aspect, becomes jess 
productive, and that something must be done. Many at this juncture sup- 
pose their farms are worn out, and they conceive they have no means to 
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restore them; accordingly, they sell for a trifle and remove to the west, 
where, it seems, they suppose there will be no need of exertion or labor. 
But I ask, is there no way whereby our farms can be kept up, or restored 
to their former productiveness? I answer, economy and good manage- 
ment will effect it. Manure is as necessary to the productiveness of land, 
as food is to the growth of animals. But many farmers complain for the 
want of the former, and their cattle in many instances show the want of 
the latter. This has been my situation, and the situation of most of farm- 
ers in this region; but I hope we may grow wiser on this subject. Ma- 
nure is as necessary for the farmer as money is for the merchant or specu- 
lator, and there has already been much written on this subject: yet it ap- 
pears that many are not convinced of its importance, or act contrary to 
their own conviction. If manure is necessary, and we suffer for the want 
of it, why cannot farmers be persuaded to manage economically concern- 
ing the subject? Why let their manure lie about their barns and yards, 
from year to year, to the destruction of their barns and fences, a constant 
nuisance, and detrimental to health and comfort? Or why, when the heap 
becomes intolerable, and is half or more wasted, draw it off and deposite 
it in large piles at the setting in of winter, to be exposed to the drenching 
rains, snows and frosts of winter; to be rehauled in the spring and spread 
upon the land, when at least two-thirds of its nutritious properties are ex- 
hausted? Or why let their cattle bask over their fields, from the barn to 
the stack, and from the stack to the watering place, leaving their drop- 
pings and urine scattered over from ten to fifty acres of land, to be dried 
and lost by the winds of April? While their cattle suffer for want of 
housing, and their land is trodden and injured by their feet; also a vast 
extra expense of fodder, and a loss in the condition of their stock? I ask, 
why is it that many farmers complain of the want of means, and are so 
negligent in employing the means which they do, or might, with little 
trouble and expense, possess? Whatever may be the cause, it is evident 
that farmers of this description, (and there are many of them in this vicini- 
ty,) **do not work it right.” If you ask, ‘* how should I work it?” I 
will tell you some things you can do to your advantage. House as many 
of your cattle as possible, and feed in mangers or racks; let your cattle, 
that must lie out, have a comfortable yard and shed adjoining your barn; 





let your stables be kept clean, and the refuse fodder from the mangers be 
thrown into the yard, your cattle fed in the yard once or twice in the day, | 
(in suitable weather,) with straw or other loose fodder, which will form al 
mass sufficient to retain and absorb a large portion of the droppings and | 
urine from your cattle. When you have made arrangements for saving | 
manure, be careful that it is not wasted, see that it is drawn and applied | 
to your land in the spring; perhaps the most economical application is to | 
corn and root culture, but all your spring crops will be much benefitted 
by it, and if you have a surplus, you will not loose it, by applying it to 
your mowing fields. Your objections, that it is too coarse and not rotten 
enough, are ill founded, which I learnt by an experiment, more than 
twenty years since: I had removed and located myself ona different part 
of my farm, and was preparing a newly cleared piece of ground for a gar- 
den; having heretofore supposed, that fermented or rotten mannre only 
was suitable for a garden, I drew from the site of my old barn and manur- 
ed about half of my plot, but it being some distance, and having a supply 
of fresh manure from the horse stable, I applied the fresh manure to the 
remainder of the garden plot, and was much disappointed to find that the | 
fresh manure was altogether the best; the application was made on a dry | 
sandy soil. One other experiment I will mention, whichis no fiction. I 
had a piece of ground in my mowing field, I should think about an acre, | 
left rough when ploughed several years ago; wishing to smvoth it and not | 
to plough it, I went with a sharp hoe and cut off the bogs or hummocks, | 
gave it a slight harrowing, and piled up the turfs thus cut off, and carried on | 
twelve loads of manure, fresh from the barnyard. At haying time I found 
it some improved; but not answering my wishes, I determined to proceed 
turther. The last spring I caused it to be sown over with gypsum, (plas- 
ter of paris,) and at mowing, I found an extraordinary large crop of first 
rate hay upon it, more, I presume, than had grown on the same piece of 





ground in four years before. The turfs cut off and piled were carefully | 
spread out the fall after cutting, so that now, instead of a rough hammocky, | - 


unproductive piece of ground, I have a smooth, rich, productive one, that 
will produce, probably, three tons of good hay; and this at the trifling ex- 
pense of cutting off the bogs, piling and spreading twelve loads of manure 


and a dressing with plaster of paris, perhaps one bushel. The soil of the || 
above mentioned piece of ground is a sandy loam, upon the margin of 

(what we call) adry brook, naturally good, but by not being well cultivated |, 
when ploughed, and but poorly seeded, and not having an application of |, 


manure or plaster, it was completely bound out. If any of the readers of 
the Cultivator have lands in this situation, I think they may expect like 


results from the same application. 
A JEFFERSON COUNTY FARMER. 





BEET SUGAR. 
ROYAL AND CENTRAL SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE. 
Report in the name of a special commission composed of M. M. 
Le Baron de Sylvester, the Duc Decazes, Count de Chabrel, Dar- 








blay, Crespel Delise, and Payen, reporter, with practical instructions, 

and prize questions on the extraction of sugar from beets, adapted to 

rural establishments, and the means of improving and forwarding this 
branch of industry, made in 1836.—{ In continuation. } 
[Translated from the French, by Dr Spoor.] 

The liquid separated from the solid sugar by decantation, and the re- 
mainder by the press, is diluted with eight parts of water, and mixed with 
‘cut straw or hay, which is left to soak for twelve hours. It disengages a 
\little alcohol and carbonic acid; and is then a good food for horses, cattle 
jand sheep. It is improper to give it to animals without dilution, especial. 
‘ly to swine; these swallow it with such greediness, as to surfeit and kill 
\them. Competitors should make experiments, with a view to determine 
| whether the molasses could be profitably returned to the fresh juice, and 
\thus subjected to one or more operations. The last molasses, which is 
sold for from four to eight francs the 100 kilogrammes* to the manufactu- 
_rers of white lead and alcohol, is sometimes otherwise employed with ad- 
vantage and it would doubtless be possible to find still other uses for this 
residue. 
| Reviving the animal charcoal.—This operation is now generally per- 
|formed in the manufactories, and is indispensable at least in every centre 
\of manufacture. There are several new processes which, apparently, might 
be used with success, even on a small scale; trials ought to be made to 
discover which are the most simple, the most economical, and whether 
‘as has been lately proposed, the residue to be revivified, and the bones 
| which are collected in the neighborhood, can be treated in the same fur- 
nace. 
| Refining, by draining, or by clarifying sirup.—A simple draining, tak- 
\ing place spontaneously, in a place somewhat damp, is sufficient to pre- 
pare raw sugar for ordinary consumption. The drying is promoted by 
spreading the upper portions, that are best drained in thin beds or strata 
upon shallow vessels, or shelves, or cloths. A mode of refining more ef- 
ficacious, and more prompt, consists in preparing a clarifying sirup of the 
strength of 32°, by dissolving some raw sugar in water, then clarifying it 
/with fine charcoal, and filtering the sirup through some coarse charcoal, 
leaving it to cool, and pouring, by small portions at a time, the clear sirup 
thus obtained, over the surface of the loaves, which it is well to have pre- 
viously covered with a little moist wool. The same result might perhaps 
be more easily obtained by moistening or impregnating the raw sugar with 
sirup, and pressing it frequently. It is of importance to examine which is 
the best mode of proceeding. 

_ In many districts, farmers will find great advantages in uniting at some 
central point, and managing their entire crops of beets, the residue of 
animal charcoal to be revived, as well as the bones tobe calcined. There 
‘are several instances which leave no doubt on this subject. But to ren- 
der these associations the most useful they might be, it is expedient to 
determine which, among the numerous apparatus lately constructed, are 
those which, without being too complicated, offer the greatest facility in 
the division of labor, and require the least expense for the extraction of the 
juice, with respect to a given weight of sugar to be obtained. It is not 
‘improbable, that the celerity already obtained in the different parts of the 
manufacture, the defecation, and the different degrees of concentration 

and boiling, may be surpassed, or that the advantages of celerity, as well 
as the facility of constructing and using the necessary utensils more eco- 
nomically, may yet be realized.t 

| The society of agriculture having unanimously acknowledged all the 
importance that belongs to the solution of the different problems relative to 
, the improvement of one of our most delightful agricultural employments 

and the great utility of rapidly extending throughout the country the eco- 
nomical manufacture of domestic sugar, has determined that a competi- 
,tion should be excited, and that several premiums and medals should be 
offered to attain this end. In consequence of which, the following instruc- 
|tions and prize questions have been adopted. 





|PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR 
FROM BEETS, FOR THE USE OF SMALL COUNTRY ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Utensils —We have given, at page eight, the names and places of resi- 
\dence of the principal mechanicians, with whom these utensils, properly 
\constructed, may be found. 

Graters of casting, fixed on a strong wooden frame; they are solid and 
\easily repaired by the aid of a spare set of toothed plates. 

Presses with wooden or iron screws.—The important parts which must 
ibe procured in the large towns, are the screw and beam, or nut. The 
frame work of solid wood may afterwards be built bya wheelwright or car- 
‘penter, either after a small model, or like a wine press; or we might even 
‘use the latter and increase its power, by limiting the extent of the place 





* Equal to 75-100, or $1.50, for 220 Ibs.—Tr. 


t In the new Maison Rustique, published in separate numbers by MM. Bail- 
ly = - eape and ages — be ae the description of all the utensils 
| and different apparatus, employed according to the different syst i en 
| Address Quai aux Fleurs, No. 15 a Paris. roereen an Gee 
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on the platform to be occupied by the palps the cloth and the hurdle, to 
two feet square, and heaping them up to the ordinary height. 

Square pieces of coarse cloth or canvass.—These squares of strong but 
thin cloth, serve to wrap up an enclose the pulp, to keep it under the 
press. Two of them are laid down side by side, and the pulp is enclosed 
and piled up by crossing their points. 

nife and table —A common table with narrow strips nailed on the 
edges to raise them, and then gently inclined towards the only side where 
the strip is wanting, will answer for spreading the cloth on, and enclosing 


the pulp. A roller, or rolling pin, similar to those used by pastry cooks, } 


serves to smooth down the enclosed pulp, and a bucket placed under the 
fore part of the table receives the juice pressed out by the rolling pin. 

Hurdles of willow or lath.—These fiat hurdles, somewhat larger than 
the cakes of pulp enclosed in the cloth and pressed down, may be made 
of osier, or still better of lath, united to move at half an inch distance from 
each other with iron or brass wire. They may be strengthened by a plate 
of tin, to bind and enclose the ends of all the laths. 

Buckets —These are well known utensils, which may be made more 
solid and convenient by substituting iron for wooden hoops. 

Boilers for clarifying.—Any large boiler may suffice, provided it can 
be made to boil in a very short time. Itis preferable to have it set over a 
furnace, and that it has an opening near the bottom, furnished with a cock 
to facilitate the exhanges from one vessel to another. 

Filters.— A bucket having a double bottom, the upper peirced with 
holes, and placed about an inch above the lower one, will very well an- 
swer for this purpose. A clean wet cloth is placed on the false bottom, 
coarse animal charcoal also moistened, is then put in, to the height of 
twelve or fifteen inches, in five to eight layers, with cloth interposed, 
throwing in carefully layer upon layer, covering the whole with a clean 
wet cloth, which is kept in its place by the aid of another board pierced 
with holes. The filtering takes place in the same manner as ley. 

Pans for evaporating and boiling down.—These pans ought to be 
shallow, and furnished with handles for convenience of pouring out. They 
ought to evaporate three-quarters of the depth of the liquid in the time oc- 
cupied by purifying the juice. 

A skimmer.—This is a well known utensil. It may be made of tin or 
copper, and two or three times larger than the common family skimmer. 

Pails.—Common wooden pails may answer; they are more convenient 
and more durable if made of copper. 

Ladle.—This is a large ladle, which is more convenient if made to 
hold from one to two litres of liquid.* 

Pot or coffee burner to revive the animal charcoal.—A cast iron pot, 
wide and shallow, that will admit of stirring the contents with a crooked 
stick, passed through a hole in the lid, will serve for this purpose; we may 
also use a large coffee burner. 

Wooden moulds.—These vessels are made of wooden staves bound with 
wood or iron hoops, or we may even use pails or kegs, open at one end, 
and the bottom of which should be pierced with gimblet holes. The 
moulds or the kegs may be placed on props over pots and earthen pans, to 
receive the draining sirup or molasses. 

Variety.—The white Silesian, and the yellow Castelmandary beets, are 
the kinds that are preferred. The first is more generally employed; its 
juice is more easily treated and generally the most pure. 

Stripping the leaves.—When we give the beets the last hoeing, it is 
convenient to take off the leaves nearest the ground, which would soon 
spoil, and which moreover furnish a useful aliment for cattle. 

Pulling or taking up the roots.—At the period of maturity, and even 
some days before, the beets are taken up to supply the first operations of 
the manufactory, and in order not to house any till itis to be feared, that in 
waiting longer, we may be overtaken by rains, or frosts. All those which 
we intend to pull up, ought to be first deprived, on the spot, of all their 
leaves and crowns, to be used immediately as food for cattle, lest they 
should become dirty by mixing with the earth. If we cannot feed the 
whole of these prunings, we should bury them on the spot, as they make 
an excellent manure for the soil. 

Storing the roots.—We may preserve in small heaps, out of doors near 
the manufactory, and in barns, or even in the fields in small piles, covered 
with eight inches of earth, all the beets which we suppose we can use be- 
fore the hard frosts, the overplus is housed or covered in ditches of from 
three to six feet wide, of the same depth, and of any length. It is well to 
leave a partition of earth at intervals of twelve feet. (Any other sheltered 
place is proper to preserve beets.) 

The beets are put down with some precaution to avoid as much as pos- 
sible bruising them. When the trench orpit is heaping full, they are co- 
vered with twelve to eighteen inches of compact earth, which is heaped 
up so as to be shelving both ways. At intervals of five or six feet from 
each other, in the middle of the ditch or pit, fascines or bundles of brush 
are put down, extending a few inches above the covering of earth. The 
trench is broken open at one end, to take out each day the quantity of beets 
to be manufactured. 

Cleaning the bects.—This operation is very simple. It is sufficient to 





* The litre ig about equal to a quart.—TR. 











rub the beets against each other in a vessel half full of water, with the aid 
of an old broom, or shaking them in a basket plunged in water. In soils 
which are not too compact, dry scraping with a knife may take the place 
of the wasbing, removing the greatest part of the earth and adhering . 
stones.* In light soils, free from stones, the beets are often fit for rasping 
without any cleaning. 

Cutting off the crown of the beets.—Jn the small establishments, espe- 
cially when the neck of the beet has not been cut at its base before rasp- 
ing, the cortical part of the head is cut off by three or four slices with a 
knife, in such a way as to leave it of a conical form, and to remove the 
parts where the leaves were attached, which are the hardest, and contain 
the least sugar. These parts carefully preserved, are used with the small 
roots and pulp, of which we will speak hereafter, as food for cattle. 

Rasping or grating.—This operation is very simple. If it is done by 
hand, two men relieve each other, one turning the crank, while the other 
pushes the beets gradually against the cylinder with the hand, or a wooden 
shoe.t When the rasp is connected with machinery, and put in motion 
by cattle or horses, or any other power, a single person is occupied in 
holding the beets. 

Pressing.—The pulp is enclosed in clean cloths, the corners and edges 
of which cross each other, so as not to allow the pulp to escape in conse- 
quence of the pressure. Some of the juice is pressed out by passing the 
rolling pin over the pulp thus enclosed. Then the cloths filled with the 
pulp are flattened down, and successively piled on the platform of the 
ewe separated from each other by a hurdle, described page 15, to the 

eight of two or three feet. 

At first, the pressure is very gently applied, then with greater and in- 
creased force, until no more juice can be drawnfrom it. The pressis then 
unscrewed and another pressing commenced. The liquid obtained is imme- 
diately subjected to the process of purification. The residue of the pressed 
pulp may be turned to profit, not only by immediately feeding it to sheep, 
oxen and milch cows, but a great part of it may also be preserved without 
difficulty as fodder for future use, by drying it on metallic plates, or in an 
oven. The dried pulp may also be kept, if desired, in sacks or casks. It 
should be moistened with a little water before it is fed to the animals.{ The 
pulp is also preserved by collecting it daily, and laying it up ina cistern 
or a hole dug in the earth, and covered with a roofing of straw. 

Purification with lime.—It is well to try on a small scale the quantity 
of lime which it is best to employ. It should be just so much as, after 
being mixed with the juice, heated to a degree that is insupportable to the 
finger, and then carried to the point of ebullition, gives a strong foam, 
leaving, after some minutes of repose, the liquid limpid, but without the 
peculiar acrid taste of lime. In general, at the commencement of the 
season, (from the end of September to November,) we may employ from 
three to three and a half kilogrammes of lime for each 1,000 i' zes of juice.§ 
This dose of quick-lime is extinguished with hot water, by pouring on a 
little at a time, as fast as the lime slakes and falls to powder, and in such 
a way as to obtain a perfectly uniform mixture, fine and without lumps. 
In all there must be enough water added to make a clear milk, which 
will be about eight times the weight of the lime. The juice, heated as 
we have just said, is stirred, and the milk of lime poured in. It is then 
briskly stirred for three or four seconds and left to heat without further 
agitation, until the first bubble appears, The fire is then instantly cover- 
ed up, or the boiler removed. It is left at rest for six or eight minutes, 
and then drawn off clear. 

Racking off, draining and using the scum and deposite.—The clear 
liquid is drawn off by a cock, or poured by inclining the boiler, into a 
bucket, or reservoir, out is of this it is poured, or dipped with a laddle, a 
little at a time, upon the filter. The scum and dregs are left to drain off 
through a cloth, or what is better, put into bags of cloth, and subjected to 
the gradual pressure of a lever press, and in the end employed as manure, 
after being dried with powdered lime, and then spread on the soil. 

First fiitcring.—The liquid, filtered like ley through the coarse animal 
charcoal, is immediately poured into the pan, when it is evaporated as ra- 
pidly as possible. We may add to it the fine charcoal which was separat- 
ed from the coarse in the revivifying process, to be hereafter described, and 
which is taken off partly with the scum. This is added to a second puri- 
fication, (defecation. ) 

Evaporation.—The evaporation is kept up, and accelerated as much as 
possible, by increasing the fire and stirring the liquid with a skimmer un- 








* When the beets are forked, it is useful to break off the little roots, which 
might retain stones between them, lest these should break the teeth of the 
rasp. 

t Such as are wore by the laboring classes on the continent of Europe. —Tr 

t A part of this pulp may be converted into a coffee similar to that made ot 
succory. It is aioe to toast it like cofiee, and then grind it. It is made 
more agreeable to the taste by returning it, after it has become cold, into the 
coffee burner, (bruloin) containing about one-quarter of its weight of coffee 
nearly toasted, shutting up the burner, and mixing the whole thoroughly, 
away from the fire. The mixture is then ground in a common coffee aul 
This practice has already extended to some distric:s in the north of France. 


§ From 63 to 8 Ibs. of lime to 250 gallons of juice.—Tr. 
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til three-quarters of the water is carried off. It is then poured into a buc- 
ket, from which the liquid is made to pass through a second filter, pre- 
pared as the first. During thie time the evaporating pan receives the juice 
of a second purification. 

Second filtering. —This second filtration is the same as the first; but 
when it is finished, the same filter serves for passing the juice of another 
purification, after which only a sufficient quantity of water is poured on to 
wash out the whole of the saccharine liquid. 

Boiling down the sirup or drying —The evaporated sirup, which has 
been filtered a second time, may be kept for several hours without under- 
going much change. It is, however, best to finish the evaporation. It is 
this last ebullition which is called the boiling, (lacuite,) or drying. It 1s 
net difficult to perform if the purification and the two filtrations have been 
well managed, and if a sufficient quantity of animal charcoal has been em- 
ployed; as this charcoal is not expensive, and as its properties may be re- 
stored by calcining it again, it is best to employ in each filter six kilo- 
grammes for 100 kilogrammes of juice. Every operation will be tacilitat- 
ed by the depuration which it produces. The boiling will be well and 
speedily performed in a pan of a round or square form, and very shallow; 
not more than two inches in depth of sirup should be put in, and it should 
be made to boil by a good fire, and stirring with a small skimmer,* and 
when the quantity of vapor rising from the surface of the sirup shall appear 
to diminish while the boiling continues, it is nearly boiled enough. It is 
still more advanced, if the liquor raised with the skimmer appears very 
sirupy; and finally, the boiling is sufficient when, by putting the end of 
the finger on the skimmer, the drop of sirup raised, being pressed with 
the thumb and forefinger, forms, when they are separated, a thread, which 
bends back as it breaks, The pan should instantly be removed from the 
fire, and all the sirup poured into a bucket well hooped, or lined with thin 
copper, or into a large caldron placed within a larger vessel, and the in- 
terval between the two filled up with linen cloth, or straw, in order to 
avoid the too sudden cooling of the sirup. The pan is again placed over 
the fire, and a second charge of sirup poured in, to be evaporated to the 
same degree as the first, and then mixed in the same vessel, called the 
cooler. And thus one boiling follows the other, until the products of four 
or five boilings have been mixed together in the cooler, We may then, 
after gently stirring the mass, fill one or several moulds, or the barrel, to 
crystallize it (To be continued.) 


LIME—CUT-WORM—GRASS-SEED. 
New- York, March 15, 1837. 

It is a rare occurrence that I have ventured to record my agricultural 
experiments in the newspapers, although I think it a duty that we owe to 
each other, and not only to record them, but affix the name of the party 
making the experiment, that he may be referred to in case of need. 

I have read recently much about the destruction caused by the cut- 
worm, and it brought to my recollection what happened to me about eigh- 
teen years ago, when I owned the reclaimed salt meadows, which are 
dyked, opposite to Newark, in New-Jersey. I wished to make an expe- 
riment on the efficacy of lime on that peculiar soil. 1 had previously sa- 
tisfied myself as to its value on upland soil. These meadows were ditched 
in lots of about five acres. Early in the month of April I took a lot, had 
it well ploughed and harrowed, and sowed it with flax-seed, also with a 
mixture of timothy, red top or herds-grass, and red clover seeds. I di- 
rected a ‘* land” or ‘* bout” of eight paces wide and the whole length of 
the lot, in the middle of t e field, to be limed, at the rate of about 100 
bushels of slaked Barnegat lime to the acre, as near as might be. That 
year, for the first time, I found my meadows infested with the cut-worm, 
and in every part of the lot, except where the lime was put, the roots of 
the flax were eat off and destroyed, and the roots of the grass seed very 
much injured, but not entirely destroyed. Where the lime was thrown 
there was not only good flax, but the grass seed came up and flourished; 
the color of the grass was a very rich deep green, and it could be distin- 
guished from the other part of the lot, as far as the eye could discern the 
field. 

Afterwards, during that year and the following years, when the horses, 
mules, horned cattle and sheep, were turned to feed on that Jot, you would 
see them confined to that space where the lime was put, as Jong as any- 
thing remained there to be eaten. The experiment having satisfied me, 
I made after that year free use of lime on those meadows, and have seen, 
at the end of twelve years, the beneficial results of its application. My 
lands have never since the application of lime to them been infested with 
the cut-worm. 

] have known many persons declare, that lime was of no use to their 
farms; but on questioning them as to the mode and extent of the applica- 





to put 100 bushels of lime to poor or worn out upland, I am persuaded it 
would injure the Jand for several years. 

Hence, as the result of my experience, I would recommend that worn 
|out upland should be ploughed deeper than in the ordinary tillage it had 
been—say from two to four inches deeper. Prepare the land for sowing 
the crop you intend to put in—say, if you please, oats or other small grain 
—sow your seed and harrow it once, then spread from 30 to 40 bushels of 
slaked lime, as near as may be, to the acre, and sow your grass seed, 
and then cross harrow the land. Many persons, I know, throw it on the 
ground after the crop is put in, leaving the rain to wash it into the land; 
but I prefer to harrow it once in. Afterwards, when you plough up the 
same land, and seed it down, you may apply from 60 to 100 bushels of 
lime, not only without injury, but with great benefit in the result; and if 
\good husbandry is followed, lime to the extent of 200 to 300 bushels per 
acre may be applied afterwards, with great advantage. And my experi- 
ence is, that in grass lands, the good effects of lime will be seen at the 
end of twelve years. I have applied many thousand bushels of lime to 
my land, and therefore have no hesitancy in recommending its general 
use, if judiciously applied. 

I think it advisable also to mention when the application of lime has 
appeared to be injurious, and leave others to make a further experiment; 
and therefore | state, that my Scotch farmer advised me not to sow wheat 
when I fresh limed my land, as it would smut the wheat. I replied to 
him, if it is beneficial to pickle your wheat and roll it in lime before sow- 
ing, to prevent smut, surely liming the land will not cause the smut. I 
disregarded his warning, and directed the application of lime on the wheat 
‘land—the following year my wheat was very much injured wih smut. 
'The philosophy of it I do not understand, but I took good care never to 
do so afterwards. ' 
| Ihave taken a course in relation to sowing grass seeds widely different 
‘from my neighbor farmers. I condemn the practice of putting a small 
quantity of seed, such as is usually put on an acre, because the seed when 
it comes up does not sufficiently cover the ground. You luse much in 

quantity of hay, and in its guality. My rule has been, whether on up- 
land or low land, to mix well together my grass seeds—say herds grass, 
or red top, as it is sometimes called, timothy, and red clover—apply one 
bushel of seed to the acre, in equal portions of the different seeds. The 





, 


consequence will be, that the seed comes up as thick as hair on a dog . 
|back, the land is completely covered, and not injured by the rays of the 
|sun after mowing in a dry season; the grass, instead of having large stalks 
'and dry, are small and full of juice, and the hay not only increased in quan- 
tity, but is much more palatable to the animal. ' ‘ 

All which I respectfully submit to the consideration of practical farm- 
ers. A. DEY. 


BEMENT’S IMPROVED TURNIP DRILL.—Fig. 7. 
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Mr. Buet—S1ir—I will ask the favor of a small space in one of your 
columns, for a cut, representing one of my ‘‘ Improved Turnip Drills,” 
the principle of which differs but very little from the one described in the 
fifth number of the third volume of the Cultivator. The improvement 
consists in substituting copper and block tin in the place of a tin cy- 
linder—with large holes for mangold wurtzel, beets, and small peas— 
with a band which can be slipped over the large holes, in which are pierc- 
ed two sizes of smaller holes, the larger size for onions, carrots, and other 
seeds of a round or oval shape, not larger than onion seed; by slipping the 
band, and placing the smallest sized holes over the larger, it is then pre- 
'pared for ruta baga, and seeds of the same size. 

The wheel by which it is impelled, serves the double purpose of cover- 





tion, I found they were entirely ignorant of the manner it should be ap- 


plied. I believe lime judicious/y applied will benefit any soil. You may || 


apply foo much in the first instance, as well as too little. Toa rich al-| 
luvial soil, like the reclaimed salt meadows I Anow that 100 bushels of | 
lime to the acre, on the first application, is not too much, and I believe 
that 200 bushels would be better; but if on the first application you were 








ing and pressing the earth to the seed, thereby causing a much more rapid 
| vegetation. 

| The objection to the former coulters, through which the seed dropped, 
is completely obviated in this—for the coulter and seed tube are separate, 
which renders it almost impossible to fil] with earth. 

| Another advantage this has over the former, is, the coulter being in 
| front of the wheel, gives it the advantage of running close to a fence or tree. 
It is very substantial and durable—the wheel is of cast iron, 16 inches 





* If the sirup rises in foam, it is well to throw in a small lump of butter, 
which will cause it to subside immediately. 
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They are for sale at Wm. Thorburn’s Agricultural Warehouse, No. 317 
N. Market-street, Albany—price $10. C. N. BEMENT. 
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THEORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

The theory of agriculture, which we lay down, is built upon the follow- 
ing fundamental principles; and with one or other of them every part of 
rural practice is more or less connected. First, That the soil ought to 
be kept dry; or, in other words, free of all superfluous moisture. Second- 
ly, That it ought to be kept clean; or, in other words, free of noxious 
weeds. Thirdiy, That it ought to be kept rich; or, in other words, that 
every particle of manure, which can be collected, ought to be applied, so 
that the soil may be kept in a state capable of yielding good crops. Eve- 
ry person, possessed of a sufficient capital stock, may act according to the 
first and second principles; but it is only where local circumstances are 
favorable, that the last can be carried completely into effect. No more, 
however, being required of the farmer, than that he shall make the most 
of his situation, the principle applies equally to all; and, in like manner, is 
equally correct and beneficial in all situations and circumstances. 

Holding these principles in view, and assuming them as the basis of 
what is meant to be inculcated, we proceed to illustrate them in a more 
particular manner. 

In the first place, the utility, nay, the necessity, of keeping land dry, 
and preserving it from being inundated or flcoded with water, is so obvi- 
ous, that few arguments will be required in support of this primary princi- 
ple. When land is allowed to remain in a state of wetness, which may ei- 
ther be occasioned by spouts, or springs, in the under soil, or by rain-water 
stagnating on the surface, the earth gets into a sour state, which after- 
wards is detrimental to the growth of plants; and often’, in the first in- 
stance, prevents either ploughing or harrowing from being successfully ef- 
fected. Under such circumstances, the young plants, either of corn or 
grass, get yellow or sickly, and never assume that vigorous thriving as- 
pect, which they maintain upon fields differently circumstanced. Be- 
sides, manure has not the same effect when the earth is drowned, or even 
injured with wetness, as when it is kept dry and free from superfluous 
moisture. Under-draining is the only method of correcting the evils aris- 
ing from spouts, or springs, as will afterwards be more distinctly stated, 
and digging out the head-land, and what are provincially called gau-fur- 
rows, the only preventive against surface water, when heavy falls of rain 
or snow storms ensue. In fact, without attention to these important ope- 
rations, arable Jand can neither be perfectly managed, nor full crops reap- 
ed. Perhaps, the goodness or badness of farm-management may be as 
correctly estimated by the attention shown to drainage, as by any other 
mark whatever. Where drainage is neglected, a sure proof is furnished, 
that many other branches of the art are imperfectly executed. Unless 
this branch of rural economy is assidulously attended to, the advantages 
arising from ploughing and manuring are only partially obtained. 

In the second place, the benefit arising from keeping the land clean, is 
sufficiently discernible. Weeds, whether of the annual or perennial sorts, 
may be regarded as preferable creditors of the soil, who will reap the first 
advantage of manure, if allowed to remain in possession: their removal, 
therefore, forms an important object of the husbandman’s attention.— 
Without detailing in this place, the most suitable means of removing 
them, it may be stated, that, according to the degree of success that fol- 
lows the means employed, so will the goodness or badness of the hus- 
bandman’s crops be regulated. If the strength, or nutritive powers, of 
the soil be exhausted or drawn forth by weeds, or such plants as the soil 
naturally produces, it is impossible that artificial plants can prosper. It 
rarely happens, to be sure, that the aborigines are altogether extirpated; 
but upon the smallness of the number depends the returns which the soil 
can make to man, for the labor bestowed upon its cultivation. 

In the third place, the necessity of restoring to the soil, in the shape of 
manure, the powers drawn froin it by artificial crops, is acknowledged by 
almost every person. No doubt, some heretical opinions have, at differ- 
ent times, been broached, concerning the utility of feeding land by gene- 
ruus manures; ,but these never had many votaries, and are now become 
so obsolete, that it would only be a waste of time to notice them. Ma- 
nure, in fact, is the most powerful agent in the hands of the farmer, and 
the attention bestowed upon collecting, preparing, and applying it, con- 
stitutes an important branch ot the art, which he practices. Perhaps ag- 
rigulturists are more behind, in the points connected with this third gene- 
ral principle, than in the others; and here the utility of chemical know- 
ledge may, in some respects, be estimated and recognised. 

These three fundamental principles hang or fall together. Without lay- 
ing land dry, neither the advantages of good ploughing, nor the benefits 
arising from manure, can be fully obtained. When any of the other prin- 
ciples are neglected, similar edects will necessarily ensue. But when 
they are all acted upon; when the land is kept dry, clean, and in good 
heart, the husbandman may expect a suitable reward for the trouble and 
expense bestowed on its cultivation. An agricultural code of this kind is 
not only a true one, but has the particular merit of being simple and dis- 
tinct; nay, it has an advantage which few creeds possess; it may be un- 
derstood by the dullest capacity. Were it carried into execution; were 
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the operations of farmers regulated by its tenets; were their endeavors 
constantly directed to keep the lands in their possession dry and clean, 
and as rich as possible, then the country would be progressively improved. 
In a word, these are the fundamental principles of agriculture, though se- 
veral other things, such as rotation of crops and the like, may be regarded 
as minor or inferior ones. Al] of them, however, are dependent upon the 
principles already noticed; bccause, were the fundamental principles re- 
jected, the minor or inferior ones could never be successfully carried into 
execution.— Brewster’s Encyclopedia. 
I __ 
Young Ladies’ Department. 
IMPORTANT REQUISITES IN A WIFE. 

A knowledge of domestic duties is beyond all price toa woman. Eve- 
ry one of our sex ought to know how to sew, anc knit, and mend, and 
cook, and superintend a household. In every situation of life, high or low, 
this sort of knowledge is of great advantage. There is no necessity that 
the gaining of such information should interfere with intellectual acquire- 
ment, or even elegant accomplishment. A well regulated mind can find 
time to attend to all. When a girl is nine or ten years old, she should be 
accustomed to take some regular share in household duties, and to feel re- 
sponsible for the manner in which her part is performed—such as herown 
mending, washing the cups and putting them in place, cleaning silver, or 
dusting and arranging the parlour. This should not be done occasionally, 
and neglected when ever she finds it convenient—she should consider it 
her department. When older than twelve, girls should begin to take turns 
in superintending the household—making puddings, pies, cake, &c. To 
learn effectually—they should actually do these things themselves, and 
stand by, and see others do them.—Mrs. Child. 

Many a husband has been ruined for want of these domestic qualities in 
a wife—and many a husband has been saved from ruin by his wife being 
able to manage well the household concerns. 


A HEALTHFUL RECREATION. 

Among the pleasant employments which seem peculiarly congenial to 
our sex, the culture of flowers stands conspicuous. The general superin- 
tendence of a garden has been repeatedly found favorable to health, by 
leading to frequent exercise in the open air, and that communing wi 
nature which is equally refreshing to the heart. It waa laboring with her 
own hands in her garden, that the mother of Washington was found by the 
youthful Marquis La Fayette, when he sought her blessing as he was 
about to commit himself to the ocean, and return to his native clime. The 
tending of flowers has ever appeared to me a fitting care for the young and 
beautiful. They then dwell, as it were, among their own emblems, and 
many a voice of wisdom breathes on the ear from those brief blossoms, to 
which they apportion the dew and the sun-beam.—Mrs. Sig. urney. 

INTEMPERANCE IN DRESS. 

Greater numbers annually die among the female sex, in consequence of 
tight lacing, than are destroyed among the other sex by the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors, in the same time.—Dr. Mussey on Intemperance. 

Whatever tends to diminish the capacity of the chest, tends also to pro- 
duce organic disease of the heart and lungs. Tight lacing is ever a dan- 
gerous practice, for if the heart docs not suffer, the lungs and liver very 
frequently do.—The Influence of Mental Cullure, §c. 

Mrs. Sigourney lays down the following rules as to dress: 

1. Not to permit fashion to impair health. 

2. Dress should never infringe on delicacy. 

8. Dress ought not to involve unnecessary expense. 

A fundamental error in domestic life, of very serious extent, involving 
no less the comfort than the health of the family, arises from the ignorance 
or mistaken notions of the mistress of the house, upon the subjects of dict 
and cooking. —Housekeeper’s Register. 
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March 20. |Marcl 2('. |March 18. 
Beans white, bush........| 1 25.. 1 50) 2 50.. 3 OOj1 80..2 00 1 75 
Beef, best. cwt.........-. 7 00.. 9 00) 7 50.. 9 00/7 00..9 50/6 59..8 50 
Pork, per cwt........---, 9 00..11 00/10 90..15 00 11 50/8 50..8 77 
Butter, fresh, pound, ..... [| Kes wre a me. 1 SS 
Cheese, cand, cvccccces 8.. 10; 10.. 12 10.. 19] i3.. 44 
Flour, best, bbl...... e+ 1] 00..11 75:12 25..12 50 10 50)10 0..13 0 
Grats—Wheat, bushel, ..| 1 75.. 2 00) 2 12,. 2 25/1 80..2 10/2 00..2 25 
Rye, oO. oe} 1 13) 1 :15.. 1 201 40..1 SOL 35..1 40 
Oats, oo. 50. 62 65.. 70 49.. S3t 62.. 65 
Corn, do. ee 1 04; 1 18.. 207) 90.. 97) 85.. 91 
Srerps—Red Clover, Ib...' 14... 15 po, at Bee Bt Bene. ae 
Timothy, bushel,.! 2 50.. 2 75) 3 25.. 3 37/2 50..3 25/3 95..4 Ou 
Woo1—Saxony, fleece, lb.) 79.. 75| 70.. 75) 66.. 73) 55,.. 60 
Merino, lb..... | 5.. CB 8... DW S.. oe Bh. 
I-dand com. Ib...) 45.. 50) 45.. | 50) 40.. 44) 36.. 40 
BE, wccccece -enpesseesiooces* sagas 16 00.. 7 00 
Cows and Calves, ....-++./18 00..45 00'23 00..42 50)....... w+. 125 0..50 0 
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